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When a highborn samurai, striding 
along the shores of Nagasaki Harbor 
one evening in 1853, spied a book bob- 
bing on the water, he had no way of 
knowing that he had made the most Im- 
portant discovery of his life. His deep- 
lidded eyes would have glinted with 
surprise if anyone had said to him, 
This book will transform your life and 
bring great changes to your country." 
Yet the prophecy would have been true! 
The book found by Wakasa, the sa- 
murai, was the Bible, which sparked 
his interest in Christianity. As a result 
Wakasa and his brother were -the first 
Protestants baptized in Japan, profess- 
ing their faith in an era when to practice 
the religion of the Western "devils" was 
to court death. 

The story of \Vakasa introduces this 
book of Ten Against the Storm, a col- 
lection of biographies of Japanese Chris- 
tians. The reader will meet Niishima, 
the young aristocrat who worked as a 
cabin boy to reach America and gain 
the education he needed to help his 
people ; Kaji Yajima, a frail woman who 
jolted through the streets of Tokyo in a 
jinrickisha to carry out her campaigns 
of social reform despite threats of violent 
reprisals ; and others who rode out storms 
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ABOUT THIS BOOK 



Ten Against the Storm has been written to celebrate a birth- 
day. A century ago, in October, 1859, a lean, hawk-nosed 
doctor named James Hepburn took his wife, Clara, from New 
York City to Kanagawa, Japan. There they set up housekeep- 
ing in an abandoned Buddhist temple, still redolent of in- 
cense, where the Dutch consul had refused to stable his horse, 
A month later, the Hepburns shared their quarters with New 
Englander Samuel Brown and his family, while in Nagasaki 
farther south, the Guido Verbecks and C. M. Williams were 
getting settled and looking for a language teacher. These 
hardy seafarers all had crossed the Pacific for one purpose, 
to call the people of Japan into Christ's kingdom. 

Great souls answered that call with fiery dedication, build- 
ing in Japan a vigorous Protestant Christian fellowship that 
will be one hundred years old in 1959. This book recounts the 
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lives of ten Japanese Christian leaders, ten whose names have 
been selected as outstanding by many Japanese and friends of 
Japan. 

In diaries and letters, in newspaper clippings, articles, 
and books, we have found these biographies so detailed that 
we needed to use very little imagination in retelling them for 
you. Here and there we have invented a bit of conversation, 
but most of the dialogue and all the incidents come from 
well-documented records. 

We want to express our deep thanks to the many generous 
people who helped us find those records librarians who 
spent hours hunting up books for us and relatives and friends 
of these ten Christian builders who shared their memories with 
us and kindly assured us that our finished chapters were ac- 
curate enough to pass muster. 

The human greatness and courageous faith of these ten 
God-possessed souls has been a joyful discovery for us; and 
we wish for you that same joy of discovery as you read. 

MARIANNA NUGENT PRICHARD 
NORMAN YOUNG PRICHARD 
November, 1956 
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QREAT BEQINNINQS 




FISHERMEN, spreading their nets over the Nagasaki Harboi 
sands, bowed very low when Murata Wakasa-no-Kami walked 
past them. Then they straightened up and stared, for only 
among Dutch traders had the fishermen ever seen anyone as 
tall as this highborn samurai, a knight of feudal Japan's 
warrior class. 

But Wakasa scarcely noticed the onlookers. Like all of 
Japan's warriors, Wakasa was preoccupied with new and 
strange concerns in this year of 1855. His overlord had sent 
him to Nagasaki Harbor as a security officer to keep an eye on 
the foreign traders whose peculiar ways were startling the 
citizens of Nagasaki. Since Commodore Matthew Perry had 
opened Japan to the hairy Western seamen, one could not be 
too careful. 

In the blue evening light, Wakasa was making his daily 
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patrol of the water's edge, striding out ahead of his swords- 
men, making mental notes on the location of English and 
French men-of-war out beyond the low rhythmic breakers. 
Suddenly the forty-year-old samurai ordered his men to stop. 
Peering Into the shadow of a large merchant vessel, his deep- 
set eyes had spotted a book rocking in the harbor ripples. The 
scholarly soldier loved books; his curiosity was piqued. He 
sent one of his men out in a skiff to pick up the waterlogged 
little volume. 

By showing his find to one after another of the Nagasaki 
merchants, Wakasa finally found out that he had a Dutch 
New Testament and that he could buy a Chinese translation of 
it In Shanghai. As soon as possible he sent one of his stewards 
there to purchase a copy, although he knew he could be put 
to death for showing interest in the forbidden religion of the 
Western devils, the religion the Jesuit, Francis Xavier, had 
brought to Japan in 1549. Now, three centuries later, Japa- 
nese rulers still dreaded the power of this fiery Roman Catho- 
lic saint who had preached so vehemently from Kagoshima all 
the way north to Kyoto during his two years in Japan. Mighty 
warlords had fallen under Xavier's sway, and whole provinces 
had threatened to turn Christian. 

Xavier had been followed by scores of other Spanish Jesuits 
who schemed, so rumor went, to bring all the Sunrise Empire 
under Rome's dominion. And truly, they had won perhaps 
three hundred thousand to their cause before Japan's rulers 
stamped out their creeping fire with crucifixions and be- 
headings. How many hundred Christians had been burned 
at the stake? How many thousands had the Tokugawa dic- 
tators tortured to death? Wakasa did not know, but he had 
heard in his own day of Christian families dug out of hiding, 
imprisoned, crucified. No question, it was a dangerous little 
book that Wakasa had ordered pulled from the water. But 
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might it not hold wisdom that could be used for the glory 
of Japan? Perhaps it would explain the barbarians' war-mak- 
ing might. Wakasa had made up his mind that he was willing 
to risk death by reading it. 

At home in their baron's castle town, Wakasa and his 
younger brother, Ayabe, proceeded to study their Shanghai 
translation. As he bent over the pages by candlelight in the 
secret midnight hours, Wakasa's lean face reflected a growing 
amazement. Year after year the two brothers pondered their 
New Testament. In 1862 they decided that Ayabe was to go 
to distant Nagasaki to question the barbarian newcomers 
about this remarkable book. 

After some cautious inquiries at the seaport, Ayabe pres- 
ently found himself seated in an American-style living room 
on a high-backed, velvet Victorian chair, talking to a lanky, 
mild-eyed Dutchman named Guido Verbeck. This foreigner 
had been sent to Nagasaki by the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica in 1859, and since then he had spent his time studying Jap- 
anese, waiting for the day when he could teach the outlawed 
Christian faith to his neighbors. 

The tall professor poured tea, served fresh cookies baked 
by his wife, Marie, and answered Ayabe's questions delight- 
edly. Verbeck had discovered a novelty a Japanese who did 
not blanch with terror at the mention of the Yaso teachings, a 
Japanese who did not lift his trembling hand to pantomime 
the executioner's beheading sword. Verbeck made a delicate 
inquiry. "You know the dangers?" he asked. 

"Oh, yes," answered Ayabe, "I know the executioner's 
sword is waiting for followers of Christ. But, nevertheless, I 
want the truth." 

After several hours of lively conversation, Verbeck sent his 
new friend back to Wakasa, telling him to be sure to come 
again. 
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Wakasa's deep eyes glinted at Ms brother's report. This 
white man knew and loved good books? He spoke courteously 
and used decent manners? He claimed he had come to help 
Japan? A curious light moved Wakasa's spare, aristocratic 
face. Perhaps then one could feel hope, even with the memory 
fresh in one's mind of Perry's black American ships ships 
with guns trained on the proud capital city of Edo, as Tokyo 
was then known. 

There might be hope, even though the barbarians had 
shouldered their way into Japan, even though they swaggered 
through the streets of the port cities like lords. If some of the 
newcomers resembled this gentlemanly Guido Verbeck, if 
they revered a book as heroic as Wakasa's little water-stained 
New Testament, then perhaps their coming might mean great 
things for the future of Japan. 

In a strange elation, Wakasa sent his cousin, Motono, to 
ask more questions about the Dutchman's religion. For three 
years Motono traveled back and forth over the hundred-mile 
road between Wakasa's castle town and Guido Verbeck's little 
house in Nagasaki. Through forested mountains and across 
hillside rice terraces, he urged his horse by day and night, 
carrying the samurai's probing questions to the missionary in 
Nagasaki and returning with the professor's carefully thought 
out answers. 

Then, at last, eleven years after Wakasa had found that lit- 
tle book floating in the Nagasaki breakers, the warrior made 
his decision. With his brother, Ayabe, his two stalwart young 
sons, and a party of about sixty swordsmen, Wakasa himself 
set out on the long road to Nagasaki. The delegation arrived at 
Dr. Verbeck's front door one May morning in 1866. Verbeck 
must have been overwhelmed at this unexpected honor, but 
he quickly recovered himself sufficiently to welcome the stately 
samurai. He conducted Wakasa and his kinsmen, together 
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with thirty of Ms higher-ranking officers, into the front parlor 
of his home. 

For a week the Dutch professor and his princely visitors 
pondered together the teachings of Jesus. Marie, meanwhile, 
flitted in and out with lunches and dinners and endless pots of 
tea. Nervously she eyed the two sword handles protruding 
from the dark silken robes of Guido's visitors. But the ex- 
pression in Wakasa's deep eyes reassured Marie. There was 
something nobler than dignity in the high forehead, the 
carved cheekbones of Wakasa. Here was a real hero's courage 
brought as homage to her missionary husband's persistent 
Christian faith. 

On Pentecost Sunday, after six days of study, Guido Ver- 
beck ushered the tall Japanese warrior and his kinsmen apart 
from the crowd of retainers into Marie's little dining room. 
There she had improvised a communion table draped with 
white linen, and reverently she had set upon it a cut-glass 
fruit bowl, the most font-like article in her household, to con- 
tain the baptismal water. 

Tears came to Marie's eyes as she watched the two brothers, 
in the proud silken brocade of warrior noblemen, kneeling be- 
fore her makeshift altar. After seven years of patient work, her 
husband was at last bringing his first converts into the fel- 
lowship of Jesus. 

While Verbeck had been in Nagasaki, a handful of other 
pioneer missionaries had been working in Yokohama farther 
north, working, praying, believing, waiting. But so far, only 
one or two in all Japan had asked them for the death-shadowed 
rite of baptism. Marie knew what the cost could be. She knew 
that Generalissimo Toyotomi Hideyoshi had outlawed the 
subversive faith in 1587. She knew that thousands upon thou- 
sands of Japanese Christians had been burned, drowned, 
hanged, beaten, starved, crucified on bamboo, or otherwise 
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done to death In the following half-century; she knew that half 
a million more had been cowed into silence about their foreign 

religion, 

The Tokugawa rulers of Japan had slammed tight the doors 
of their island empire, killing all intruders and spying on all 
their people, down to the last humble sweet potato peddler, 
through a fantastic system of secret police. Marie knew that 
the threat of the bamboo cross hung over her little house and 
the courageous warriors who had come to it. But when her 
husband's hand dipped water from the fruit bowl, she felt a 
sudden, sure, joyful awareness of great beginnings, destined 
for victory. 

Nearly a century has gone by since that spring day in Naga- 
saki. Thousands of Christian pioneers from all over the 
world have spent their lives bringing Christ to the island na- 
tion that Verbeck loved. Hosts of brave Japanese have joined 
the brotherhood of those who follow Jesus. Great numbers of 
them defied death, as Wakasa and Ayabe did. Nearly all of 
them in some way have risked being disinherited by their fami- 
lies, rejected by their friends, boycotted in business. Daringly, 
patiently, month by month, these Japanese Christians have 
struggled to lay the foundation for a Christian movement in 
Japan. 

This book tells the story of the growth of that movement 
through, the past hundred years. The spotlight is thrown on 
the lives of ten God-directed Japanese men and women, se- 
lected to represent thousands of other Japanese Christians. In 
a very real sense Masahisa Uemura's story is the story of all 
Japanese ministers who have braved the typhoons of poverty 
and social disgrace to foster young congregations. Michi 
Kawai's story is the story of other Christian teachers who 
have helped Japanese youth to sail into the wind of life's dev- 
astating tempests. 
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Today five hundred thousand Christians worship In Japan's 
city churches and rural chapels. They worship unmolested be- 
cause the selfless pioneers of the church in Japan had the vi- 
sion, courage, and spiritual stamina to withstand storms of 
hostility, loneliness, and poverty. 

The record of this vision and courage as told in Ten Against 
the Storm is an exciting story to be continued in years to come 
by young Japanese Christians. The story begins in 1859 when 
the first Protestant missionaries arrived in Japan and Shimeta 
Niishima was a schoolboy in Prince Itakura's court. 



PILQRIM FROM EDO 



Joseph Hardy Nil shim a 




SHIMETA NIISHIMA was sixteen years old in 1859, the year 
Guido Verbeck arrived in Japan. He had never heard of Ver- 
beck, of course, and knew almost nothing about the weird, 
outlawed religion that Verbeck had come to teach. In the 
spring of 1859, Shimeta's mind seethed with other matters, 
battles of his own. 

On a certain afternoon in cherry-blossom season, he was 
looking forward to a particularly unpleasant bit of warfare 
with his grandfather. The stately old man had made up his 
mind to prevent Shimeta from learning to read Dutch. Grand- 
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father insisted that Shimeta's interest in the barbaric Dutch 
language could lead to no good. 

But Shimeta had gone back to his Dutch tutor today, and 
now, ready for a scolding, he trudged home toward his grand- 
father's house in Prince Itakura's Edo court. A mile and a half 
he walked through Edo, capital city and seat of Japan's dic- 
tatorship. The Shogun's mighty castle, soaring up behind its 
ancient moats, looked no more defiant than Shimeta's straight 
young shoulders. His heavy-angled brows spelled determina- 
tion, his mouth looked grim, and his thoughtful black eyes held 
a coldness strangely like fire. 

Jovial samurai swaggered past him, laughing and joking 
with one another in their silk finery. Through a massive tem- 
ple gateway, the din of a cherry-blossom festival boomed out 
over the street. Drunken singing and drunken shouting min- 
gled with the giddy plinkity plink, don, don of samisen and 
dram. Shimeta thought of peasants back in the province of 
Annaka, where he had been born peasants starved lean by the 
rice taxes that bought all this careless luxury. And he thought 
of huge, powerful Dutch men-of-war and of American and 
English ships rising and falling with the tide in Edo Bay, de- 
manding trade with Japanese who cared only for gay festivals, 
who knew nothing about the wide world knocking on their 
gates. Oh, but Japan had to know! Who could save Japan, if 
she did not learn to know the world? Japan needed warriors, 
scholar-warriors to save her. And Shimeta Niishima had made 
up his mind to be Japan's scholar-warrior. 

But Grandfather had always frowned at this scholar-war- 
rior idea. Grandfather was afraid of trouble, as Shimeta well 
knew. Entering the square of proud samurai homes that sur- 
rounded the palace of his family's feudal prince or daimyo, he 
braced himself for an argument. As he stepped into the door- 
way of his own home, his grandfather, a dignified old man, 
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for many years chief steward over all the daimyo's men, hailed 
him soberly. 

"Shimeta, Lord Itakura spoke to me again today. He says 
you still run off from your record-copying to fill your mind 
with evil-smelling Dutch books. Why, boy? Don't you know 
that Niishima samurai are always loyal to their daimyo?" 

Shimeta, trying to look stubbornly into that kind, withered 
face, found himself remembering too much. He recalled long- 
ago evenings spent on his grandfather's lap listening to hero 
stories of old Japan. He remembered temple festivals, when 
he had breathed the sacred odor of dark cedar hallways 
while Grandfather pleaded with stem-looking gods to protect 
young Shimeta. He noticed the Niishima bamboo crests on 
his grandfather's dark brown sleeves, and his mind snapped 
back to the first time Grandfather had punished him those 
dark hours shut up in the bedding closet. And afterward had 
come Grandfather's gentle voice: 

"I must strike my beautiful bamboo sapling, but only to 
shake off the snow. You understand my reason, don't you, 
Shimeta?" 

The boy loved his grandfather. But on that spring day in 
1859 he listened to Grandfather's warnings with only half a 
mind. The rest of his thoughts were off battering fences. So 
many fences! First there were the lordly homes that hemmed 
in the square court where Shimeta now lived. Often he had 
looked up at the pattern of leaves and moonlight in his 
daimyo's garden, thinking that beyond this small patch of sky 
over the court there must be a whole universe waiting to be dis- 
covered by young Niishima. 

He rebelled, too, against the heavy hand of the prince him- 
self, trying to order Shimeta's life, turning him into a soldier 
to defend the Shogun against the growing armies of the 
Emperor. 
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"But why should the Shogun go on oppressing us?" rea- 
soned Shimeta. "Why fight for a man who holds us down like 
dogs or pigs?" 

It was stupid to fight for the Shogun. No, one should fight 
for Japan. One should fight with facts with facts and knowl- 
edge about the world, knowledge that could keep Japan alive 
among her mechanized neighbor countries. 

Four years later, when he was twenty, Shimeta still was 
struggling defiantly to comprehend the kind of world he 
lived in. Late at night he would retreat to an empty store- 
room in a far corner of his grandfather's house, hoping no 
one would miss him from the sleeping room or notice the faint 
flicker that his lantern made against the paper-paned doors. 
There, sitting on the rush-matted floor, he hunched over a 
pile of books from Western countries in Chinese translation, 
loaned to him by a friend. He leafed through a history of the 
United States and then through a small history of the world. 
Finally, one night he opened a Chinese summary of the Bible. 
What a keg of gunpowder he had brought into the prince's 
court! His hands fluttered its pages, his head whirled. He ran 
a finger over the polished wooden surface of the table in 
front of him. 

"God made it!" his lips said noiselessly as the outlawed, 
seditious thought exploded in his brain. "God made the wood 
of it. And made me, too. I do not belong to my daimyo, nor to 
the Shogun, either. I belong to God!" 

He half expected some mighty vengeance to strike him 
down an earthquake, perhaps, or a typhoon whirling over 
Edo through the moonless night. Vast shadows pulsed through 
the room with the flicker of Shimeta's lantern. He found him- 
self thinking of the Nagasaki martyrs, those twenty-six Chris- 
tians crucified on bamboo crosses in 1597 by order of Gen- 
eral Toyotomi HideyoshL Shimeta knew that the Tokugawa 
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Sfaoguns* law still stood. In Edo's market place, one could 
still read on signboards: 

"Reward for the capture of Christians! Death to the follow- 
ers of Yaso!" 

If Shimeta were to become a Christian, the Sfaogun's police 
could crucify him and all his family with him his father 
and mother, his four older sisters, his frail young brother, his 
grandfather. 

At a noise, a footstep in the corridor, Shimeta started up 
and thrust his Bible history behind a packing box. He waited 
with bent head while his grandfather, in a blue cotton night 
kimono, slid open the storeroom door and came to sit beside 
him. Grandfather's gnarled hand held a book that Shimeta 
instantly recognized, a Chinese translation from the English. 

"You asked me to read this Robinson Crusoe, Shimeta. I 
have read it." 

Shimeta looked into the old gentleman's grave face. 

"Young man," Grandfather continued after a pause, "it 
does you no good to dabble in such reading. It will fill your 
head with ideas that may destroy us all." 

Shimeta stared at him. 

"But Grandfather," he whispered finally, "must we stay shut 
up like crickets in a bamboo cage, like rats in a sack?" 

The snowy-haired steward did not reply. After a minute 
he handed Shimeta the Robinson Crusoe and rose to leave. 

"I don't doubt you will do great things for Japan some day, 
Shimeta," he slowly said. "But be patient. Walk wisely." 

As months passed, Shimeta twisted that advice to fit his new 
ideas. In the early spring of 1864, the young samurai found 
himself in the center of a frightened hubbub that had turned 
the Niishima household inside out. Shimeta's mother and sis- 
ters hurried from room to room packing his clothes and 
books while his father paced after him, arguing hopelessly. For 
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young Shimeta had managed to persuade his prince to order 
him off by sea to study in Hakodate, several hundred miles to 
the north. Only the white-haired grandfather remained calm; 
he directed the kitchen maids to prepare a regal banquet for 
the entire Niishima clan. Shimeta wondered whether the old 
steward had any inkling that his grandson intended to smug- 
gle himself out of Hakodate Harbor. No, surely not. If Grand- 
father had guessed, Shimeta would be under lock and key. For 
those caught trying to leave Japan, the penalty was death. 

But before the chopsticks were lifted, as Shimeta knelt in 
the big circle of people who loved him, Grandfather passed 
around an antique porcelain cup of cold water for everyone to 
sip in turn. Shimeta recognized the ancient ceremony of 
farewell, and his fingers were cold on the cup. It was drunk 
only by friends who had no hope of seeing one another again 
on earth. Evidently, then, Grandfather knew his intentions. 
Shimeta glanced around the circle; all heads were bowed. 
They were all weeping his parents, his sisters, his thin little 
brother. Only Grandfather held high his head, looking gravely 
straight into Shimeta's glistening black eyes. 

"Let us eat, my friends," Grandfather urged, motioning to- 
ward the well-loaded lacquer tables in front of his guests. 
"This is no time for grieving. We celebrate the beginning of 
an honorable career." 

And when the meal was over, he addressed his grandson in 
front of them all, with a formal but tender solemnity. 

"My child, you are going away from us like a pilgrim who 
goes into the mountains to fill his soul with the beauty of flow- 
ering cherry trees. I do not want you to know any fear." 

The shoreline of Edo Bay was pink misted with cherry on 
the morning that young Niishima's ship left for Hakodate. He 
stood on deck watching the imperial white silhouette of 
Mount Fuji as it slowly melted into blue haze. Already home- 
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sickness threatened him. But he knew exaltation, too, as he 
thought of the aging samurai who had come to understand 
his grandson's dreams. 

"O God, please help me to reach my great aim," Niishima 
prayed as he waited in Hakodate for a chance to leave the 
country. He was teaching Japanese to a Russian priest in ex- 
change for lodging, while he was laboriously learning Eng- 
lish from a Japanese clerk of an English shipping firm. It was 
this friendly clerk who gave Niishima his chance. He told him 
of an American schooner about to leave Hakodate for Shang- 
hai and helped him get in touch with the captain. The Amer- 
ican captain finally agreed to let Shimeta smuggle himself on 
board as a stowaway so that Japanese officials could not blame 
the skipper for Niishima's criminal escape from Japan. 

Avoiding the gay lantern light of the summer O-Bon fes- 
tival, Niishima slipped unnoticed toward Hakodate Harbor 
one July night. He lay hidden in the bottom of a sampan while 
the kindly clerk rowed him out to the schooner. There strong 
hands pulled him over the side of the vessel and hustled him 
below deck into a storage closet. He lay locked up there 
all night while Japanese customs officials searched the ship for 
runaways. At last these officers left, and the schooner set sail 
for Shanghai, carrying a nervous young tramp who had noth- 
ing at all to depend upon but the guiding hand of God. 

Months later, just after the close of America's Civil War, the 
good ship Wild Rover brought Shimeta Niishima into Boston 
Harbor. He felt as if he had left his family on another planet. 
His looped samurai hairdo was cut short, and he no longer car- 
ried his two precious swords, the sacred weapons that had 
made him a knight of Japan. He had sold the long sword for 
ocean passage, and he had parted with the short suicide 
blade to buy a Chinese New Testament. His aristocratic hands 
were now calloused by cabin boy's work. And somewhere on 
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the Pacific he had acquired the nickname "Joe." Yes, Shi- 
meta of Edo had vanished; it was Christian Joseph who now 
entered America with his New Testament under his arm. 

Joseph Niishima had little idea how he would make ends 
meet in the United States. Captain Taylor had promised 
vaguely that he would speak to the owner of the Wild Rover, 
Alpheus Hardy, who might be persuaded to send the young 
runaway to school Bright outlook for the highborn grandson 
of Prince Itakura's chief steward! He had deliberately turned 
himself into a homeless beggar. 

Perhaps he would never see his grandfather again; but he 
still had the promise of those mountain blossoms that the 
stately old samurai had told him to look for. A comprehending 
mind an understanding soul this was the fragrance he must 
carry back to his countrymen. "I do not want you to know any 
fear," his grandfather had said. 

Mr. Hardy became another understanding guide in Joseph's 
life. At first he took the youth into his home as a servant, but 
he soon recognized Joseph's superior qualities and sent him 
to a New England preparatory school During his two years 
at Phillips Academy, Joseph had to resist his longing to write 
home about the school to which kind Mr. Hardy had sent Mm. 
He knew that the Shogun's secret police would intercept any 
letter and bring down wrath upon Grandfather's household. 
But finally in the spring of 1867, when Joseph was nearly 
ready to leave the academy, he heard that the Shogun's 
power was toppling in Japan and he decided to send word to 
his family. Months passed; summer had shrivelled into late 
October and Joseph had entered Amherst College before a re- 
ply came back to him. He opened it in his Amherst room an 
extremely tidy room, with every book and pencil and scrap of 
paper in order on the table he shared with his roommate. By 
an imaginary line the two students had divided the table be- 
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tween them, and Joseph had marked this line by laying on it 
his Bible, which already showed signs of daily use. Now in 
front of the Bible, Joseph spread outlhds letter the soft, noise- 
less white scroll of rice paper and pondered his father's in- 
tricate black characters. 

Grandfather was in good health, the letter said, eighty- 
two but still quite well. The old steward had enclosed a brief 
poem full of longing to see his grandson. He rejoiced that Jo- 
seph was storing away the knowledge for which he had risked 
his young neck. About Joseph's peculiar new religion, Grand- 
father made no comment; he could not understand it. 

Joseph's brooding black eyes gazed out at the autumn-gray 
slopes of the Holyoke Range. He thought again of what his 
grandfather had said, that he was going away like a cherry- 
blossom pilgrim, to fill his soul with beauty the beauty of 
knowledge. He pondered again an idea from Ephesians, which 
had gripped him powerfully, ". . . that you, being rooted 
and grounded in love, may have power to comprehend. . . ." 

Power to comprehend! This was the fragrance he must take 
back to Japan. He would go home and found a school for 
Japan, a Christian college! A college like his beloved Am- 
herst, where he could share with other young Japanese his 
vision of an intelligent, world-minded Christian citizenship. 

More than three years had passed since the arrival of that 
first letter from home. Despite long sieges of illness, Joseph 
Hardy Niishima had received his bachelor's degree from Am- 
herst. He was deep in theological studies at Andover Semi- 
nary when Mr. Hardy forwarded to him another letter from 
the family in Edo. It had traveled half a year to reach him in a 
January snow storm in 1871. 

Joseph held the letter in cold fingers, reading it incredu- 
lously over and over. Grandfather was dead. He had died of 
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cholera in July. The merciful death had taken only four 
quick days, but Grandfather had left the world very reluc- 
tantly, begging the gods to let him look once more into the 
face of his grandson. 

Joseph bowed his thin, aristocratic face down against his 
two palms, thinking of the prayers he had prayed for his 
grandfather and the Bible passages he had translated for the 
old samurai to read. He thought of the temple prayers that 
Grandfather had sent up with deeply ringing gong and curling 
incense prayers that young Shimeta might be a worthy son 
of Japan. Joseph prayed now for the same thing, knowing that 
in the hidden depths of his grandfather's soul those prayers 
had been cried out to the one God. 

Not long afterward, Joseph Niishima interrupted his semi- 
nary schooling to serve as interpreter for Imperial officials of 
the Iwakura Embassy who had crossed the Pacific Ocean to 
study Western civilization. These dignitaries had seen that the 
brilliant young runaway could be useful to them. They had 
respectfully invited him to join them, promising that he 
would be completely absolved of the capital offense he had 
committed in leaving the Japanese Empire. For eighteen 
months Joseph traveled the United States and Europe with 
these men. He wrote for them a report on Western education 
that helped to shape new public schools all over Japan. By the 
end of their tour, Joseph had won the deep respect of the 
Emperor's ministers, and they begged him to return to 
Japan with them for government service. Joseph, however, 
had his own dream to fulfill, his Christian college to found, 
so he went back to finish his Andover training and to re- 
ceive ordination as a minister of the Good News. 

One December day in 1874, Joseph Niishima stood again 
on Japanese soil at Yokohama. The runaway had come back 
home to build his college. Niishima could hardly realize that 
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this was the same country from which he had escaped ten years 
earlier. The Shogun had left his enormous Edo castle in 1868, 
and young Emperor Meiji and his progressive ministers now 
ruled there. Telegraph wires and railroad tracks spanned the 
miles from Yokohama to Tokyo, as Edo was now called. 

But Niishima had to travel beyond Tokyo, for Emperor 
Meiji had sent the feudal princes from their Tokyo palaces 
back to the places of their birth. Niishima knew he would 
find his family in the little town of Annaka, their own daimyo's 
old provincial capital. Joseph lost no time hiring a jinrikisha to 
carry him to Annaka, but somehow he could not communi- 
cate his hurry to the plodding runners who pulled him over the 
rough, dirt road. How often they had to stop and eat! Niishima 
was greatly relieved when late one night they at last wheeled 
him into Annaka. He went to the village inn, but he could not 
sleep. He lay awake until morning, his black eyes staring into 
the dark. 

At last Joseph arrived at the little house that sheltered his 
family. How many changes there were! Grandfather was 
gone. His younger brother was dead of tuberculosis. His father, 
the prince's proud secretary, was now bedfast with rheuma- 
tism and nearly penniless. The dingy house was miserably in 
need of repairs. As Joseph stepped into the doorway, his 
father drew his pain-wracked body upright to meet him. Then 
the two men dropped to their knees and bowed a greeting for 
which no words could say enough. Niishima saw his father's 
tears falling on the worn and yellowed rush matting. 

Although Niishima badly needed a rest, he had promises to 
keep, and he could not stay more than a few weeks under his 
father's roof. For years he had pondered his one dream, to 
build in Japan a Christian college. One October day in Ver- 
mont, he had stood up in front of an American mission board 
meeting, determined to sell his college idea or die in the at- 
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tempt. His emotions had choked him; he had forgotten all his 
planned speech. 

"I will not get down from this platform," he had declared 
hoarsely, "until you promise to help me build this school that 
my country so desperately needs." 

He had gotten the promise, five thousand dollars worth, and 
now he had to find a way to launch Ms school. 

A bold plan occurred to the young man who had once 
slipped out of Japan under the harbor guards' noses. His 
grandfather had sent him off with orders to fear no one. Very 
well, then, he would build his college in Kyoto. He would 
found his Christian school in the ancient capital where em- 
perors had lived for more than a thousand years, shut away in 
their sacred palaces. He knew that his people revered Kyoto 
its holy river Kamo, its stately monastery gardens, the man- 
sions of its noble lords. If Joseph Niishima could rear his 
Christian lecture halls in Kyoto, then surely the whole 
country would listen to the professors who taught here. Let 
the Buddhist abbots rage to their hearts' content! Samurai 
Niishima was ready for them. 

In the early months of 1875, the young dreamer gained 
three friends to help him with his impossible scheme. One was 
an American Board missionary from Illinois, a tall Civil War 
colonel named Jerome Davis, whose clear blue eyes, keen as 
a hawk's, could see some sense in Niishima's wild plan. Davis 
believed in its possibilities. 

Niishima's second ally was a blind scholar named Kakuma 
Yamamoto, an advisor to the governing council of the Kyoto 
area. Yamamoto had fought for the Shogun; he had been im- 
prisoned and nearly killed by the Emperor's troops; and he 
had been healed by a Christian missionary doctor. He be- 
lieved that only the new faith could keep his fellow citizens on 
an even keel while they turned their ancient fatherland into a 
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modern nation. And so he determined to do all he could for 
Niishima's school project. 

Niishima's third new friend was Yamamoto's pretty, quick- 
witted sister O-Yae. She became so outspoken in her approval 
of Niishima's plan that her employers dismissed her from her 
own teaching job. But Niishima meanwhile had fallen in love 
with her. O-Yae would be a good helpmeet, used to fighting 
for lost causes. Six years before, in the great Wakamatsu 
Castle, she had cut off her hair, put on battle garb, and slipped 
out to the embankment where her kinsmen were desperately 
slashing at the Emperor's soldiers. She had been furious when 
a sharp-eyed samurai recognized her and ordered her back to 
nursing duties in the women's quarters. She was not a docile, 
old-fashioned Japanese lady; she was a fiery dreamer like 
Niishima. The two set their wedding date for the following 
New Year season. 

Meanwhile the temple priests of Kyoto moved heaven and 
earth to scotch Niishima's plans. 

"Why not dump our sacred mountain in Lake Biwa?" 
they jeered. "That would be easier!" 

Powerful Viscount Tanaka, who had been a member of the 
Iwakura Embassy, came down from Tokyo to beg Niishima to 
abandon his school and accept a key government position. 
Tanaka was shocked by the young idealist's refusal. 

"Well, Niishima," the statesman remarked, "I see you are 
indeed a slave to Jesus Christ." 

But the viscount's grudging respect for the "slave" helped 
to convince Imperial ministers that Niishima's project de- 
served a chance in Kyoto. 

When government officials finally gave the go-ahead signal, 
Niishima and Yamamoto bought land and built dormitories 
in the shadow of the deserted Imperial Palace. The stowaway 
and the blind counselor decided to form a company of two for 
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their new college the Doshisha, the "one purpose company." 
For Niishlma felt one single purpose. He would open his coun- 
trymen's eyes. He would give them "power to comprehend." 

Seven dormitory students and one day pupil gathered with 
Jerome Davis at Nilshima's wide-windowed home one morn- 
ing in late November of 1875 to declare the Doshisha a go- 
ing concern. None of them ever would forget the intensity of 
President Niishima's voice, praying for the life of the little 
college born that day. Here was the flowering mountainside of 
his grandfather's vision, the fragrance of knowledge that the 
old samurai had spoken of when Shimeta left him forever. For 
this, aristocrat Niishlma had polished brass on the Wild Rover 
and studied ten years in America. For this, he had struggled on 
during student years when sickness threatened to black out his 
dreams. Kneeling beside his new students, their soft-spoken, 
slender young leader felt his spirit seethe like a swirling river, 
ready to move mountains for his Doshisha. 

Joseph Niishima was a very young man to be founding a 
college, only thirty-two. Perhaps he had worked with such 
feverish haste because he suspected the rest of the story 
would be brief. His old dizziness bothered him more and more 
often, but he would take no vacations. He had to erect build- 
ings and hire teachers; he had to plan a study course for the 
explosive young preachers-in-the-making who came north 
from Captain L. L. Janes's school in Kumamoto; he had to 
plan a girls' school and a nurses' training school. 

And he had to convince the American Board missionaries 
that his college should not close its doors, even if Kyoto out- 
lawed Bible study. 

"Sometimes I believe my head will burst/' groaned Nii- 
shima to his wife one day when he had tossed a particularly 
painful letter into his wastebasket. "Do they think I'm an 
idiot?" 
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But O-Yae merely smiled, fished the letter out again, and 
smoothed it neatly. In the friendliest manner she served cakes 
to everybody who came to argue with her husband, and 
she prayed that somehow he would get enough rest to melt 
away his haggard look. In the end her tactics worked, for the 
Doshisha doors stayed wide open in Kyoto and hundreds of 
students poured in every year, a dream to which he turned 
all his energy. 

In 1884 and afterward, the young president journeyed up 
and down the United States, up and down Japan, trying to sell 
a new dream that had possessed him. 

"Give us money to make the Doshisha into a university! We 
must turn out Christian lawyers, professors, ministers, busi- 
nessmen, statesmen leaders for a new Christian Japan," he 
pleaded. 

One of Niishima's friends happened to be traveling through 
a mountain village just before Christmas in 1889 and came 
across a band of children hurrying along the street with frost- 
rosy faces. When he inquired about their errand, they ex- 
plained, "We're paying Christmas visits to all our friends and 
asking for Christmas money. And when Niishima San comes, 
we'll give it to him for his university." 

But by that time, Niishima had made his last trip for the 
Doshisha. He had been resting at a small seaside hotel in 
Oiso, not many miles from the city where he had been born 
only forty-seven years before. But as New Year came, his 
over-wearied heart could barely go on beating. On January 
20, his doctors sent a telegram to the Doshisha: "Niishima 
critically ill." 

All day long students gathered in dormitory rooms to pray 
for their president's life, and at evening they crowded into the 
chapel to pray. The next day brought worse news. The whole 
school prayed, and little groups of college boys and teachers 
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started off toward Oiso. Few arrived in time to say good-by to 
Niishima. 

He knew on Thursday morning that he could not live long, 
and his mind set itself to work feverishly through the precious 
minutes left. Hardly stopping for breath, he dictated to the 
university officers letters full of Ms longing to keep Doshisha 
true to its Christian course. He was concerned about how 
much students and teachers would be willing to sacrifice 
when Kyoto clamored that their Christian sign must be taken 
down. 

"The Doshisha," he murmured. "As I think of the Doshisha, 
I see Mount Yoshino with her slopes hidden in delicate blos- 
som. How troubled I am by the thunderheads on the crest of 
the mountain!" 

Paul Kanamori, Doshisha's acting president, leaned over to 
reassure Mm, "Sensei, please go in peace. We will do every- 
thing in our power to carry on your work." 

NiisMma painfully raised his hand to show he had heard. 
"Sufficient, sufficient!" He smiled at the young man; Kanamori 
had been one of Ms Kumamoto students. So had Pastor Hiro- 
michi Kozaki, who now came to his side. "Kozaki San, the 
third chapter of Ephesians" Niishima whispered, "will you 
read it, please." 

Niishima moved his lips as he listened, ". . . that you, be- 
ing rooted and grounded in love, may have power to compre- 
hend. . . ." 

Perhaps in those last hours there came to Ms mind the 
memory of his grandfather's long-ago good-by. 

"My child," the old retainer had said, "you are going away 
from us like a pilgrim who goes into the mountains at cherry- 
blossom time to fill his soul with beauty. I do not want you to 
know any fear." 

That mountain of flowering trees he had searched for it 
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faithfully. He had done his best to bring back to his country- 
men that noble fragrance. We do not know what his fearless 
black samurai eyes saw as they looked ahead. But it is re- 
corded that just before he died, at twenty minutes past two on 
the twenty-third of January, 1890, the Doshisha students In 
that bare little room heard their president whisper, "Peace, 
joy, heaven!" 

By 1955, the eightieth anniversary of the founding of 
Doshisha, Niishima's school had grown into a university of 
23,000. In early-morning darkness on the day of the anni- 
versary, Doshisha students and professors trekked three miles 
up through November chill to the little hilltop cemetery where 
Niishima's ashes are buried. His stone carries no elaborate 
eulogy, only the name of the man. But to those who saw it 
there, that name stood for the words from Ephesians, which 
DosMsha's founding president had once asked Kozaki to 
read, ". . . that you, being rooted and grounded in love, may 
have power to comprehend with all the saints what is the 
breadth and length and height and depth, and to know the love 
of Christ which surpasses knowledge." 

For this, "the power to comprehend," the blossoming 
mountain of his grandfather's vision, Joseph Hardy Niishima 
had lived his life. 

Niishima's influence was to go on, inspiring successive gen- 
erations of Doshisha students down to the present day. One of 
the first of these students was Hiromichi Kozaki, who with his 
friends of the Kumamoto Band, struggled to weave Niishima's 
vision of Christian love into the web of their country's life. 
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Hiromichi Kozaki 



SHORTLY after supper one autumn night in 1874, Hiromichi 
Kozald.rang the study-hour bell A minute or two later he 
carried Ms books into the dormitory library of Captain L. L. 
Janes's academy in Kumamoto. Hiromichi's heavy tufts of 
eyebrows scowled as he noted that no other student had ar- 
rived. He sat down at a table, but over Ms trigonometry text he 
continued to cast irate glances down the empty hall. His au- 
thority as proctor was being flouted. 

Presently he remembered something. This was Wednesday 
evening, and Principal Janes would be holding his weekly Bi- 
ble class. Kozaki bit his lip crossly and turned his back on the 
silent hallway. Against smoking, sake drinking, fist fighting, 
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and such ordinary student crimes, the proctor's austere schol- 
arly glare worked wonders. But against the hubbub created 
by Captain Janes's foolish Bible classes, Hiromichi was power- 
less. His schoolfellows had evidently lost their respect for 
the Confucian code of duty. 

To their proctor, this was base treason. All through his 
young years, his samurai father had drilled Confucius into 
him. Hiromichi had read the Confucian Analects when he was 
only twelve, and a year later, when his father died, he had 
taken on the solemn Confucian duties of the head of a house- 
hold. It was incredible to this serious eighteen-year-old that his 
friends could be so quickly swayed by foreign Jesus myths. 

"What claptrap!" he muttered. "It's as childish as Bud- 
dhism!" 

And he proceeded with his homework. 

After ten minutes, a loud scuffle of feet on the stairs 
brought thunder back into Kozaki's round face. His rage 
deepened as five or six schoolmates trooped noisily into the 
study hall. 

"Sit down and get to work!" barked Kozaki, banging his 
fist on the table. " The higher type of man makes duty the 
ground work of his character,' " he quoted severely from Con- 
fucius. 

"We know our duty," laughed tall Danjo Ebina, his deep 
eyes twinkling under emphatic black brows. "Get up, Kozaki! 
You're coming with us." 

Hiromichi found himself surrounded by his brawny school- 
fellows, hoisted from his chair, and hustled unceremoniously 
down the corridor. Tokiwo Yokoi had him firmly by the right 
arm; Paul Kanamori tugged at the left. Ebina and the others 
trooped gaily behind the captive. 

With remarkable speed the raucous party crossed the school 
grounds and arrived at Captain Janes's front door. Meeting the 
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keen blue eyes of Ms headmaster, Kozaki tried hard to look as 
if he had come on purpose. His abductors had sobered into 
profound decorum. They seated themselves quietly on Captain 
Janes's straight-backed chairs with only an occasional side- 
long glance at their glowering proctor. 

When Janes opened Ms Bible to the Gospel According to 
Luke, the kidnappers fell into attitudes of deep thought, pon- 
dering their teacher's words: 

" 'If any man would come after me, let him deny himself 
and take up Ms cross daily and follow me/ " 

Hiromichi was shocked to observe that Ms strong-arm 
friends had really forgotten all about Mm. He studied the lec- 
turer's face, wondering where Janes got the power to turn 
these fellows from their passionate Confucian righteousness. 

Part of the spell must be that Janes was a samurai like 
themselves. No, not exactly a samurai, for benighted America 
had no warrior class. But Janes had gone through West Point. 
He had been serving as an Army officer at San Francisco when 
the Kumamoto clansmen invited him to head their new 
school. And Janes ran the school with soldierly precision: a 
bell at six for rising, a bell at seven for breakfast, a bell at 
eight for classes until noon and more classes from one to four, 
and a bell at ten for bed. 

At first Janes had talked to his students like any good Con- 
fucian teacher. 

"You have a duty to your country," he had insisted. "You 
mustn't think of pushing Kumamoto to the top; think of build- 
ing a strong, united nation. Don't tear Japan apart with clan 
rivalries. Support your Emperor!" 

Kozaki had thought that over and agreed. Confucius him- 
self had said, "Let the sovereign do his duty as a sovereign 
and let the subject do his duty as a subject." 

But now Janes was leading Ms boys into more suspect paths. 
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"Japan needs educators to waken her from centuries of 
sleep!" thundered the captain. "She needs great religious lead- 
ers. She needs the Lord Jesus Christ to make her truly mighty!" 

Had Janes no respect for Kumamoto's chieftains? When 
they got wind of his latest remarks, they would most certainly 
kick him out of town. 

But Janes's arguments already had a dangerous hold on 
Ebina and the others; that was plain to Hiromichi as he 
glanced around the captain's living room. Kanamori's eyes 
were burning under their straight black brows, and Yokoi was 
watching his teacher with a raptness that disgusted young 
Kozakf s Confucian soul. 

"Poppycock!" he told himself, refusing to meet the cap- 
tain's piercing eyes. Presently Janes began his evening prayer; 
he bowed his head and loudly thanked God that the Holy 
Spirit had finally led Hiromichi into their midst. And Ebina 
rambled, "Amen!" 

The poor proctor ground Ms teeth. "To say that I was 
wrathy gives but a faint idea of my feelings," he recollected 
later. "I glared at Janes as he prayed and muttered under my 
breath, 'Well, you have cheek!' A moment later to my amaze- 
ment the tears began to rain down the captain's face. I was 
moved more than I cared to acknowledge, for although having 
no use for Christianity, I realized that this man was desper- 
ately in earnest." 

As the students around him lifted their heads and joined 
Janes in the closing hymn, Hiromichi sat staring at the floor. 
Through the turmoil in his brain, their song penetrated dimly: 

Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave, and follow thee; 
Destitute, despised, forsaken, 
Thou, from hence, my all shall be. 
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Poor Confucius! After that dreadful evening, Kozaki, more 
grimly than before took up arms for the sage. When Eblna 
and the others hammered at him, he went straight to the 
captain for a book about Christian thought so that he could 
marshal arguments against it, and Janes smilingly handed him 
Horace BushnelFs Nature and the Supernatural. Hiromichi 
was frightened by the logic of that book. He returned to 
Janes in a panic, asking to borrow something against Chris- 
tianity, but the captain did not happen to have any such 
literature. 

By the fall of 1875, Kozaki was desperate. Ebina, Yokoi, 
Kanamori, and several others were now trying to convert the 
whole town of Kumamoto. They sang hymns under the win- 
dows of the irate city fathers and laughed when the magis- 
trates threatened jail. They kept on badgering Kozaki even 
after he left the academy to teach mathematics in a neighbor- 
ing primary school. 

"Well, the upshot of it all was that the strain became too 
great," Kozaki wrote later, "and I took to my bed, sick in 
body and mind. Then the boys began to come around, os- 
tensibly to inquire after my health but really to convert me. 
They gave me not a moment's peace. They would sit by my 
bedside and say, 'Kozaki, if you don't believe in Christianity, 
you will go straight to perdition,' and I would snap back at 
them, 'Just as soon go to perdition as not!' " Even that never 
discouraged them. 

By winter, the captain's Bible classes were jammed. His boys 
stayed in the dormitory all through the New Year vacation 
reading the Gospel According to John. Their prayer meetings 
often lasted till dawn. The most hardy fellows got out of bed 
in the dark to splash icy water over themselves, using an old 
Shinto rite as proof of Christian devotion. Examination time 
came around, but the boys were still far too busy with religion 
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to pay much attention to books. Every day they went out in 
bands to preach in the streets of Kumamoto. 

When the town police handed ultimatums to the fanatic 
young rebels, they decided to take their stand. They made 
plans to go out to Hanaoka Mountain on the last Sunday in 
January and pledge their lives for the kingdom of righteous- 
ness. They implored Kozaki to join them. They begged, they 
cajoled, they demanded. When he refused, they accused him. 
of cowardice. But their tactics merely served to stiffen his 
backbone. 

"Take those lunatic vows with you? Not on your life!" 
he said defiantly. 

Just the same, young Kozaki was awake early on the clear 
dawn of January 30. He lay in bed, picturing the thirty-five 
boys as they walked silently under the eaves of the great six- 
teenth-century castle, out beyond the city walls, and up the 
slopes of Hanaoka Mountain. 

Remembering what Janes had said about the ascent to Cal- 
vary, Hiromichi imagined a bowed figure climbing the road 
before them, weighed down by the heavy cross on his shoul- 
ders. He knew the pilgrim song his friends would sing, clam- 
bering through the morning stillness, while the white walls of 
Kumamoto glistened brightly in the rosy light and the blue 
ocean gleamed far away: 

Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave, and follow thee; 
Destitute, despised, forsaken, 
Thou, from hence, my all shall be. 

But did that not sound like good Confucian philosophy? 
Kozaki knew they would kneel under the great pine on the 
summit, the thirty-five boys with their captain. They would 
pray and sign their Hanaoka covenant to proclaim Jesus' 
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righteousness throughout the Empire. KozakI was deeply 
shocked to find himself wondering whether he should not be 
up there with them after all. 

He quickly thought better of that, however; the momentary 
weakness had left him entirely before he ate breakfast. And 
when Ebina and Yokoi came bursting into the house to re- 
port, Kozaki merely smiled his scholarly smile. 

"A rebel peasant killed on a slave's cross. You've got an 
elegant deity, haven't you?" he scoffed for the hundredth 
time. "It's not common sense!" 

But the next few weeks gave Kozaki much food for 
thought. He worried over his reckless young friends. They 
were misguided, of course, but really well meaning and cer- 
tainly brave enough. Kozaki shivered to think what the city 
elders would do when they learned about those subversive 
Hanaoka vows his friends had taken. 

It did not take long. Soon rumors were circulating that Cap- 
tain Janes's students had pledged to overthrow the Emperor 
and establish a Christian republic. This tale petrified the boys' 
parents who frantically took their young sons home from 
school. 

Hiromichi felt particularly sorry for Tokiwo Yokoi, whose 
mother was hysterical with rage and grief. Her sister, Kaji 
Yajima, already had damaged the family honor by taking a 
position as a schoolteacher and showing a dangerous interest 
in Christianity. And now Kumamoto's chieftains were accus- 
ing Mrs. Yokoi herself, telling her that she had failed her dead 
husband, the great statesman, Shonan Yokoi. Naturally the 
poor woman turned on her boy. She argued and implored, but 
to no avail. Finally she pulled her little sword from its 
sheath and carried it into Yokoi's room. 

"If you won't renounce your treason, I can't go on living," 
she sobbed passionately. "I can't bear it!" 
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The maid happened to come along In time to prevent disas- 
ter, but Yokoi was held prisoner in Ms room until the month 
of April. 

Kanarnori, too, was shut up at home in solitary confinement. 
He managed to smuggle his Bible and Pilgrim's Progress into 
his cubicle with him, but even these treasures could not make 
Mm forget the gnawing in his stomach. For several weeks he 
had to live on three small rice balls a day. 

Kozaki found it depressing to walk through Captain Janes's 
school. Half-empty classrooms constituted a forcible reminder 
of the Christian students who had been snatched away home. 
Kozaki decided to invite them to use his own house for 
their prayer meetings. He passed word around, and several 
of the boys managed to sneak out to join the others there. 
Their meetings went on undisturbed, for the Kumamoto eld- 
ers, trusting Kozaki as a good Confucian, neglected to check 
on his house. Of course, Kozaki doubted whether his behavior 
was honorable. He suffered, but he could not bring himself to 
stop those meetings. 

In great confusion he went back to the captain's Bible class 
one evening in March and lingered afterward to talk with 
Janes. 

"Well, Kozaki, have you made up your mind? I'm afraid 
you're going to be an inquirer all your life if you don't join 
us soon." 

"None of that for me," bristled Kozaki automatically, avoid- 
ing Janes's penetrating blue eyes. "It's treason to Japan. 'Let 
the sovereign do his duty as a sovereign and let the subject do 
his duty as a subject.' " 

Janes sat down on the edge of his desk and talked for a 
long time about the cross of Christ, but Kozaki remarked 
unhappily, "I haven't the slightest idea what you are driving 
at." 
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"Have you prayed, Kozaki? You bring your doubts to me, 
but it might do you more good if you took them directly to 
God. You can, you know." 

Whereupon Janes bent his head and prayed for the stocky, 
quiet, level-headed young man as he had prayed months be- 
fore, and again Kozaki was stirred to his depths. 

Alone at home he tried out Janes's suggestion; he started 
to pray. He felt vastly foolish at first. But finally, finally he 
knew that he was not talking into thin air. He felt God lis- 
tening. The light broke in upon him, he saw what his friends 
had seen, and he knew that at last he was one of them. His 
sovereign was Jesus; his Confucian heart had found its king. 

On the fourth day of April in 1876, the captain baptized 
his little band. When they knelt for the Holy Supper, Hiro- 
michi Kozaki sang with his disinherited and exiled comrades, 

Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow thee* 

One August afternoon in 1905, passengers on a California 
train noticed a portly, distinguished-looking Japanese gentle- 
man who sat quietly gazing out of the window, lost in thought. 
His heavy black walrus mustache gave his face an air of great 
consequence. But the quizzical eyes, peering out through 
round steel spectacles, seemed built for smiling. The man's 
dark American suit, while not expensive, was extremely neat. 
You would have guessed him to be a kindly, intelligent, very 
practical businessman, slightly less than fifty years old. 

Actually this personage was the pastor of Reinanzaka 
Kumiai Church, one of Tokyo's largest congregations. He had 
steered the Doshisha University as its president. He had helped 
to start Japan's Y.M.C.A. He published a Christian newspa- 
per. He was a power in the World Sunday School Associa- 
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tion. He had come to America once before to speak at the 
Chicago World's Fair of 1893, and just lately he had been 
addressing big Japanese audiences in a score of towns and 
cities up and down the West Coast of the United States. Yes, 
Dr. Hiromichi Kozaki was now a name to be reckoned with 
beyond his own country. 

But on that sultry August afternoon, Kozaki was not think- 
ing about his accomplishments. He was staring into himself, 
reminiscing about his younger years, because he was on his 
way to visit the man who had shaped those years. He was 
going to see Captain Janes. 

After the angry Kumamoto councilmen had closed down his 
school, the captain had taught here and there in Japan for a 
while. Then he had returned to America, and for years Kozaki 
had heard nothing about him. But now during his California 
journeyings, he had learned that Janes was running a chicken 
farm somewhere near San Jose. So at the first break in his 
speaking schedule, the eminent Tokyo minister boarded a 
train for San Jose to go to see his old schoolmaster again and 
renew their friendship. 

As his engine pulled along between summer-scorched Cali- 
fornia hills, Kozaki found himself remembering the first train 
ride he had ever taken. With four or five others, he had hiked 
north from Kumamoto a few months after their school was 
shut down. They had taken a ferry across the Inland Sea to 
Kobe, where they finally found the railroad station and the 
train that was to carry them toward Kyoto and Doshisha Col- 
lege. 

They had felt extremely skittish about this newfangled iron 
horse that pulled them across the rice fields at such a furious 
pace. They had barely got settled on their hard benches when 
the train came to a jerky stop. 

"Pile out, boys, quick!" somebody shouted. "Here we are!" 
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The entire party went tearing out to the platform to find 
themselves looking at the drab huts of a country village. Even 
faster and very sheepishly, the travelers rushed back to their 
seats. Well, never mind, eventually they would get to Kyoto. 
Professor Jerome Davis, the Civil War veteran from Illi- 
nois, would be waiting for them as Captain Janes had ar- 
ranged. 

And the rest of the captain's little band would be coming 
soon to join them. Kanamori had won Ms freedom by pre- 
tending that he wanted to study the tea industry; Yokoi had 
announced that he was headed for Tokyo Imperial University. 
Yes, they would all be in Kyoto soon. Professor Davis and 
President Niishima would introduce them to their splendid 
new Christian college. The Kumamoto men would emerge 
from Doshisha as brilliant young preachers, well on their way 
to winning all Japan for the kingdom of God. There were 
great days ahead! 

Kozaki chuckled when he thought of the dismayed looks 
that Janes's boys had exchanged after two or three weeks at 
Doshisha. They had been going to classes in a two-story shed 
in a mulberry field near the deserted Imperial Palace. Their 
missionary teachers insisted on lecturing in bad Japanese 
rather than good English. The cooks served queer American 
food. Their classmates were stupid, unruly Kyoto urchins. The 
Kumamoto aristocrats had just about made up their minds to 
leave Doshisha altogether when Captain Janes sent them a 
red-hot missive. 

"It is utterly wrong for you to leave the school without 
giving definite reasons," he told his proteges. "If you have 
any complaints, write them out and present them to the au- 
thorities!" 

President Niishima heard the Kumamoto rebels; he met 
their demands so generously that they stayed on. This episode 
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by no means ended the skirmishing, of course. The alert young 
prophets heckled joyously in the Bible classes of Niishima 
Sense! and reveled in long and ferocious arguments with Pro- 
fessor Davis. But in spite of classroom battles, Kozaki and 
his friends had felt the stature of Niishima's samurai soul, and 
they revered Davis for his Puritan staunchness. 

And the elder men loved their rebellious young students. 
Once a visiting professor had criticized the Kumamoto boys 
for their lack of respect. He sneered at their long unkempt 
hair and the threadbare clothing that they wore like a uni- 
form. But Davis came back at the visitor with the heroic 
history of these hobo scholars. 

"Why should they bow to me? I feel like taking my hat 
off to them!" he had declared. 

And so the Kumamoto vigilantes stayed to pioneer for Ni- 
ishima's school. Their hearts went into the making of the 
famous Doshisha spirit of loyalty and sacrifice. As confirmed 
sons of Doshisha, Kozaki and his friends had gone out in 
1879 to fulfill the Hanaoka vow, to proclaim the kingdom 
of righteousness throughout Japan. 

Well, each of them had been gloriously true to his own 
particular version of that vow, Kozaki reflected with the glint 
of a smile in his quiet eyes. The regally handsome Danjo 
Ebina had built up a big church in Joseph Niishima's home 
town of Annaka. Then he had moved up to Tokyo, and now a 
vast throng of students came to hear the Reverend Danjo 
Ebina's powerful and stirring discourses. With Kanamori and 
Yokoi, Ebina was working for better government. The three 
spoke their minds freely and frequently about fair pay for 
factory workers, fair rent for farmers, and votes for everybody 
rather than for the wealthy few. 

In theology and nearly everything else, the Kumamoto men 
passionately disagreed with one another. Kanamori's Chris- 
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tianity had come to look suspiciously like Confucianism, and 
Kozaki had doubts about Yokoi's orthodoxy. But they were 
all working furiously for the kingdom of righteousness that 
Captain Janes had shown them in their teens, and they were 
accomplishing things. The captain would be proud of them 
thought Kozaki. 

But when he found the little run-down chicken farm on a 
San Jose hillside, everything left his mind but the pathos of 
this tired, embittered man who had been his teacher. Kozaki 
discovered Janes "destitute, despised, forsaken." His poultry 
business had failed; his creditors had carried off nearly all his 
furniture; his house was tumble-down. His boldly critical na- 
ture, full of corners, had alienated most of his family. He 
had no one with him but his thirteen-year-old son, and his 
only friends were some kindly Oriental farmers who lived 
nearby. 

Still, to have one of his Kumamoto boys under his roof 
made Janes a king again! He loaded the shaky table with 
California grapes and his own chicken and eggs, as well as 
cake volunteered by a generous neighbor. 

"Indeed you're not going back to San Jose for the night, 
Kozaki. You'll stay right here," Janes insisted. The visitor did 
not learn until later that Janes had given Kozaki his own bed 
and had slept on his son's cot, putting his son on the floor. 

Over breakfast coffee and more eggs, the captain pressed 
Kozaki for further details about his Kumamoto Band. Kozaki 
told him everything he knew of the story. 

"Our paths sometimes carry us pretty far apart," he ad- 
mitted, "but we're all waging a stouthearted fight for our own 
view of truth. At any rate Japan is hearing from us!" 

Janes listened, nodding with the old gleam of battle in his 
eye. The Kumamoto Band was on the warpath still; he saw 
their flags of righteousness flying far and wide over Japan. 
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They had not forgotten Hanaoka Mountain and the vow they 
had made long ago. 

Kozakl was the last of the Kumamoto men to see the 
captain, for Janes died only five years later in San Jose. But 
the uncompromising, battle-scarred soul of the man remained 
sharply etched in Kozaki's memory. How strange had been 
the victories of that unhappy life! 

One day in the last month of 1931, Pastor Kozaki sat in Ms 
study leafing dreamily through Janes's copy of Bushnell and 
wondering what his captain's comment would be on the 
career that Kozaki had just ended. Yes, it was over now. On 
the day before, the Reinanzaka church had honored him with 
a stupendous farewell service and had installed his son, 
Michio, as the new pastor. 

Kozaki was seventy-five now, a trifle more grey and 
stooped. His tufts of eyebrows were touched with frost; he 
was quite ready to step down. He had built two great Kumiai 
(Congregational) churches. He had crossed oceans and conti- 
nents preaching the gospel. He had piloted his country's Sun- 
day School Association and her National Christian Council, 
His life was built into the foundation of Christ's Church in 
Japan. No, he had not forgotten the Hanaoka vow to proclaim 
righteousness throughout the Empire. 

Nor had his friends forgotten this vow. The fiery Kanamori 
had come back to Christianity after his young wife's tragic 
death; he had spent years passionately preaching his famous 
three-hour sermon all over Asia and North America. Yokoi 
had pleaded for democracy in the Japanese Diet. Stalwart 
Danjo Ebina had stood at the helm of Doshisha University 
for many years, championing the kingdom. The Kumamoto 
knights had crusaded valiantly for the reign of righteousness. 
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Kozakl and his friends stood at the head of a long line of 
outstanding Doshisha students, each of whom was to make Ms 
own contribution to Japan. Ten years after the knightly Kozaki 
and Ms aristocratic friends had received their diplomas, a pen- 
niless peasant boy named Gumpef Yamamuro entered Doshi- 
sha as a freshman. Today a plaque in Doshisha Theological 
Seminary pays tribute to the life Yamamuro lived for God and 
for humanity as he translated the Doshisha spirit into help for 
Japan's down-and-out "nobodies." 



AMBASSADOR TO "NOBODIES" 



Qumpei Yamamuro 




SUDDENLY aware of the office clock above President 
Niishima's desk, the young man Seltaro Yoshida shifted in his 
chair. He had never seen Dr. Niishima's face so drawn and 
weary as it looked this morning this autumn morning in 
1889. 

"I've troubled you too long, sir," Yoshida said, closing Ms 
fingers over the books on his knee. But the lean, straight- 
shouldered gentleman behind the desk lifted his head quickly 
to protest, 

"Stay a minute longer, Yoshida San, I'd like to ask you about 
one more student, Gumpei Yamainuro, the boy who came to 
us from the type foundry in Tokyo this fall. He's getting 
scrawny; I noticed that in chapel yesterday. Doesn't he eat?" 

"Oh, Yamamuro's improving," Yoshida responded wryly. 
"Last month he went eleven days without eating at all. But 
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now lie buys himself a bowl of rice and a pickle for dinner 
every day." 

Niishima drew his heavy brows together and examined Ms 
thumbnails. "The boy is brilliant. His entrance examination 
papers were beautiful." 

Yoshida registered surprise. "He's a scholar, too? In Tokyo 
he spent all Ms off-work hours preacMng in the alleys." 

"A street preacher?" Niishima's black eyebrows lifted. 

Yoshida nodded. "Some of the other Tokyo boys tell how 
they used to come across Mm in the slums, singing hymns un- 
der Ms big, white 'Christianity' banner and handing out pages 
of the New Testament." 

Niishima smiled. "He'd have to be a zealot, coming to 
Doshisha without one yen in his pocket for tuition. He's got a 
job now?" 

"In the dormitory kitchen," Yoshida replied, "but it's rough 
work, and it pays almost nothing." 

Niishima's deep black eyes softened into reminiscence. 

"I can remember sawing logs at Amherst until I thought 
my back would break," he remarked gently. "But that did 
something for me. Our printer's boy is on the right track. If 
he eats enough to keep soul and body together, he'll go far." 
The president pushed himself back from Ms desk and looked 
up into Yoshida's face. "Yamamuro is still a young man. You 
tell Mm to work hard." 

Late that afternoon Yoshida found Gumpei Yamamuro in 
the kitchen, bent over a sink full of sticky rice kettles. Intent 
on his scrubbing, Yamamuro did not notice the older boy's 
approach. YosMda silently studied him for a moment. Young 
he certainly was, as Dr. NiisMma had pointed out a sturdy 
young peasant boy from the mountains. Yoshida came a step 
nearer. 

"How's everything with you, Yamamuro?" 
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"Ah, Yoshida San!' 5 Yamamuro straightened up and wiped 
off Ms hands. 

"Niishima Sensei asked me about you today, Yamamuro,** 
Yoshida told him. The freshman's gentle eyes widened unbe- 
lievingly. "He gave me some advice for you, boy/' Yoshida 
went on, "though I can see you certainly don't need it. He 
said that while you're still young, he wants you to work hard/' 

Leaning against the sink, Yamamuro turned his head and 
brushed awkward fingers through his short-cropped thatch of 
hair. Yoshida was startled to see tears in Yamamuro's eyes. He 
must have heard how very ill the president was. 

Yoshida laid a hand on Yamamuro's shoulder. "You've got 
what it takes, boy," he said with a smile and left Mm to Ms 
kettles. 

Yamamuro gazed after Yoshida, still incredulous. Through 
all Ms seventeen years, everyone had dinned at him that same 
advice: "Work hard, Gumpei Yamamuro!" Now the great 
president of DosMsha had added Ms voice to a chorus Yama- 
muro had heard since babyhood. 

He thought of his mother, back in the village of Kongo 
in the Okayama Mountains. Even at New Year's that thin lit- 
tle farm woman had refused to eat eggs, the one delicacy 
available in her shabby cottage, which was crowded with eight 
hungry children. 

"I've vowed to the gods I'll never touch eggs, Gumpei," 
she used to remind her youngest boy. "And what will the gods 
do for me? They'll make my little son a great and honorable 
man some day, if you work hard." 

"Work hard!" He remembered Ms Uncle Sugimoto saying 
the same thing to Mm when he was nine years old and was an 
apprentice in Sugimoto's noisy pawn shop. Gumpei thought of 
the Confucian books that Ms uncle had given Mm to guide 
Mm into the glory Ms mother dreamed about. Every New 
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Year's Gumpei had filled Ms notebook with Confucian resolu- 
tions, but always he had to enter so many black marks against 
the broken promises that he finally ripped out his messy pages. 
He had longed desperately to make his mother proud of him, 
but he had not known how to manage his willful young self. 

By degrees Gumpei had conceived the idea of going up to 
Tokyo, where one of the new government colleges could help 
him. After his fourteenth birthday he ran away from the pawn- 
shop and made his way to Tokyo. There he found work in a 
type foundry and enrolled at Waseda College. He plunged 
Into his new studies voraciously. 

The writings of the philosophers, however, did not shield 
him from the smutty talk of the two hundred beery typesetters. 
Day after day they jostled and joked around him in the print 
shop until their coarseness wore in upon his tired brain. Once 
at their insistence Yamamuro made himself sick on rice wine. 

One afternoon on his way through the Tokyo alleys, Yama- 
muro came across a mob of snickering urchins and paused for 
a look at the performers who were entertaining them, standing 
on empty sauce kegs. These were no professional singers, he 
discovered, but Christian evangelists chorusing close-harmony 
hymns. With a shock, Yamamuro recognized them as class- 
mates of his from Waseda. Something in their vigorous man- 
ner kept Yamamuro at their Christian street meeting. He 
heard enough to pique his interest; he took to going with these 
students to a nearby Christian church. 

The pages of the New Testament excited Yamamuro almost 
unbearably. The idea of a loving Jesus changed the whole 
face of his world. Here was no empty set of rules but a friend 
who could set him on his feet. 

Presently Yamamuro asked the pastor about baptism, but 
the minister was skeptical about the sixteen-year-old printer's 
devil who appeared at the parsonage door in a discarded 
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police uniform. He sent the boy away. Yamamuro, however, 
was not to be defeated. During a heavy rainstorm shortly 
afterward, he climbed up onto the roof of his rooming house 
to give himself to God. He thought that with the rain, perhaps, 
heaven was sending down upon him its own holy baptism. 

At first the young devotee felt there was nothing he could 
not do for his new faith. Recklessly he implored the wine- 
soggy printers to go to church with him. But these burly men 
took Yamamuro's campaign as a huge joke. 

"You're daft, boy!" they jeered. "We're too stupid to under- 
stand the high-flown harangues of those preacher fellows. 
That's for bookworms like you!" 

Time and again Yamamuro heard the same sardonic reply; 
he was banging sore fists against doors that would never open. 
Miserably he went down on his knees one day after work, be- 
tween the type shelves in the print shop, and covered his face 
with his palms. In blackness before his closed eyes he saw 
Jesus, the carpenter, stretching calloused hands toward the 
rowdy, ignorant workingmen of Tokyo, saying, " 'Come to me, 
all who labor.' " 

"I'll make them hear you. Ill make them understand," 
Yamamuro muttered. 

Suddenly, although he was not yet seventeen, he had seen 
his whole lifetime's work to bring tired, discouraged "no- 
bodies" to Christ. He would make Jesus' invitation plain 
enough for all of them to comprehend. 

Yamamuro had shelved his ambition to become a great law- 
yer. He had left Waseda and the print shop and had headed 
for Kyoto, for Doshisha, and for Joseph Niishima that 
samurai-scholar who spent week ends preaching to country 
"bumpkins" and handing out Christian books to thugs in the 
local jails. And now in the fall of 1889, in Yamamuro's first 
year at Doshisha, the great President Niishima had learned his 
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story and had sent Mm that tremendous challenge: "Work 
hard!" 

Crushed under the grief of Dr. Nlishinia's death the follow- 
ing January, Yamamuro heard that charge ringing through 
Ms head with fresh insistence. "Work hard!" Niishima had de- 
manded it, and Niishima had died from overwork for 
Doshisha. He had sealed his commission with Ms death. 

As Niishima's challenge reverberated in his mind, Yama- 
muro groped for a means to take Ms Christ to the slum people. 
First he thought of becoming a barber, preaching to the help- 
less men in Ms barber chair and to people waiting their turn 
for a haircut. But when he described that plan at the farm 
home during vacation, Yamamuro's proud father burst into 
tears at the thought of Ms educated son in such a lowly occupa- 
tion. To please his father, Yamamuro threw out that idea. 

He decided instead to become a Christian pastor, and in 
1894, halfway through his senior year, he left DosMsha to be- 
gin his church work. But his congregation was not nearly mis- 
erable enough to suit Mm, and after six months he left to look 
elsewhere for people in greater need. 

Yamamuro went south to share his Jesus with farmers in 
the rice fields of Kyushu. But he soon found that the really 
wretched men and women were being crowded off the farms 
into city sweatshops. Yamamuro, therefore, went doggedly 
back to Tokyo after them. There he found work with a Chris- 
tian architect who let him preach in his spare hours to carpen- 
ters and bricklayers. The trouble here was that Yamamuro did 
not like spending half his time pounding nails that had no 
ears to listen to Mm. He had not yet found Ms way to the slum 
people; they seemed hopelessly beyond his reach. 

Then, in the summer of 1895, something happened to set 
Yamamuro on a new pathway, full of strong new hope. He 
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heard of a strange group of people, just arrived from England, 
who called themselves the Salvation Army. These foreigners 
went through the streets in Japanese clothing and subsisted on 
coarse Japanese food. Mobs hooted as the Salvationists, like 
cheap dancing girls, sang to the accompaniment of their small 
hand drums. Yamamuro, however, saw that these peculiar 
Salvation Army people were trying to lift the human wreck- 
age of Tokyo up to God. Yamamuro suspected that he be- 
longed with the Army. He volunteered as a cadet. 

Eleven months later in the mysterious, pulsing half-light of 
an August dawn, he made his way from a seaside village Inn, 
down across the beach, to sit on a low dune facing the ocean 
and the vibrant eastern horizon. His superiors in the Salva- 
tion Army had sent him out of the stinking heat of the Tokyo 
slums for a three-day vacation. Yamamuro had chosen to come 
out to the edge of the Pacific Ocean to search his soul and to 
pray. He still was looking for himself, groping for assurance 
that God would lift him into complete holiness. The panorama 
of his year in the Salvation Army passed through Yamainuro's 
mind as he poured over his New Testament, with the tangy 
salt wind fluttering its pages. He recalled chilly winter eve- 
nings spent in the doorway of Army headquarters. There he 
had checked shoes for people coming in out of the wet gale to 
go upstairs to Army meetings. He smiled over the jingle he 
had composed in that gusty doorway: 

In bitterest winter cold 

I stand guard over -footgear 

For the dingdong sect. 

Yamamuro thought of the showers of pebbles that had 
broken up his street meetings. He remembered maddening 
searches for mercy-seat "penitents" who had mischievously 
handed him false addresses. He recalled police who had jailed 
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him for breaking the peace, while they joked over his officer's 
insignia. He mused about struggles with his own miserable 
bashfulness. He pondered the motto of General William 
Booth: "Work, work, work, and work again!" And he re- 
membered also his commission from Joseph Niishima, who 
years before had sent him that same challenge: "Yamamuro 
is still young. Tell him to work hard!" 

All this Yamamuro had mulled over during his three days 
at the seaside. And now this morning in the cool darkness of 
dawn, he had come out for the last time to watch the play of 
silver-blue light on moving water and to let the mystic beauty 
of sky and ocean lift him into prayer. He bowed his forehead 
down against his knees, while his mind uttered one great cry 
for help. 

For a long time he sat there with his face hidden, and when 
he finally lifted his head, the sun had risen, infinitely far across 
the brilliant whitecaps, flaming a path down the undulating 
water to his feet. He felt as if he were flying toward it with 
the rosy-winged gulls; he felt the light of holiness drench him 
and claim him forever. And he knew that his search had 
ended. 

It was lucky for Yamamuro that within the next three years 
he found someone willing to help him. He was editing the 
Army's newspaper, War Cry, when Miss Kiye Sato appeared 
at headquarters one day asking questions about the Salvation 
Army. The officers quickly decided that Kiye ought to be won 
for their cause. They found out that she came from a titled 
family who during many famines had emptied its granaries to 
feed the peasants. Kiye herself had taught the villagers how to 
raise silkworms. One find day the Emperor had rewarded her 
family with a money gift, and that money had sent Kiye to 
school in Tokyo. 

At the capital, Kiye had discovered Christianity. And now 
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she was asking the Army to help her put her new ideals to 
work. 

The officers liked this energetic young lady. They sent her 
to their War Cry editor, asking Mm to tell her about the 
Army. Yamamuro felt more and more drawn to Ms attentive 
listener, and when she had to go back to her own town, he 
begged her to continue their talks through the mail. He wrote 
her about his struggle to start a new Army corps in the slums, 
without money to buy charcoal for his icy rooms. Kiye mailed 
such sympathetic replies that Yamamuro finally asked her to 
share his warfare. In 1900 this brilliant, highborn young 
lady sewed herself a trousseau of somber work clothes and 
came as bride to a wedding under the Salvation Army flag. 

For many weeks Yamamuro and his bride spent their off- 
work hours producing the Common People's Gospel Into the 
pages of this vigorous, down-to-earth book, Yamamuro wrote 
his vision of Jesus, the carpenter, the back-alley workingman's 
friend. As he gave the manuscript pages to Kiye for copying, 
he was fulfilling the promise he had made on that long-distant 
day in the print shop to bring Christ to the ignorant "no- 
bodies." In a few years Yamamuro saw the distribution of Ms 
Common People's Gospel roll up to the quarter-million mark, 
and he was sought out by hundreds of "little people" whose 
lives he had remolded through that book. 

"Ah, so that's how you pray!" exclaimed one rugged horse 
dealer from the north. "Your book made me want to pray, but 
since I couldn't find one Christian in our whole town, I didn't 
know how to go about it until now." Such remarks convinced 
the busy pair that their hours of writing had not been wasted. 

Life became even more complicated for the Yamamuros 
when the Salvation Army decided to make war on Tokyo's 
brothels. Yamamuro trudged through the "pleasure district," 
announcing that the Japanese Parliament had voted to free 
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the indentured prostitutes. Enraged brothel keepers hurled 
beer bottles after Mm, and Kiye, like a battlefield medic, 
waited to bandage her husband's wounds. She valiantly set up 
a home for the girls who escaped from the red-light district. 
Under her own roof she tried to train some of these restless, 
temperamental souls as housemaids, although their moodiness 
wore her to a frazzle. It often frightened Yamamuro to see 
the weariness in Kiye's gaunt face. 

Then famine closed in upon Japan's northern district, and 
the Yamamuros opened a hostel for two hundred starving 
boys and girls. Their household swarmed with children, suf- 
fering from all the plagues known to man. Tamiko, Yama- 
muro's oldest daughter, acquired head lice from one of the lit- 
tle visitors and had to have her long, glossy black hair lopped 
off. But the family forgot even that tragedy when Tamiko's 
baby brother caught somebody's influenza. His little body 
proved unable to cope with it, and the Yamamuros lost their 
battle for their little son's life. 

Together these brave Christians faced the fearful cost of 
their service in Christ's Army. But having invested so much, 
they certainly did not propose to retreat. On busses, trains, and 
bicycles, in rickshaws and Model T Fords, and on his own two 
feet, Yamamuro traveled to speak to crowds everywhere from 
Karafuto at the northern tip of the Empire to Formosa at the 
southern end. He crossed oceans to India, to England, to 
America to attend international Army gatherings, leaving 
Kiye to teach housewifery to the women of her new Home 
League. 

In 1915 Kiye came to Yamamuro with a new project. She 
wanted to raise five thousand yen to equip a sanatorium for 
tuberculosis victims from the slums, The government had 
promised to give her Empress Shoken's funeral hall if Kiye 
would collect a small fortune for turning it into a hospital. 
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With the gravest misgivings, Yamamuro watched her go to 
work. In all her married life, Kiye had never taken a day's 
vacation, and her strength had been steadily slipping away. 
But now she had a dream before her, and she refused to rest. 
She pounded Tokyo's streets until she had raised her five thou- 
sand yen. When her sanatorium took in its first patients, how- 
ever, Kiye was not there to help receive them. 

Yamamuro happened to be away opening a new Army 
corps early in the summer of 1916 when a telegram brought 
him news he had been dreading. He hurriedly made the seven- 
hour journey home and found for Kiye a hospital room, where 
a little son was born three days later. Kiye's worn-out body 
was burning with infection, and as July dragged on, Yama- 
muro saw that she could not survive. Since she would not let 
him stop his Army work, he moved his office into the hospital 
corridor to be with her around the clock. When the last days 
came, he watched Kiye say good-by to fourteen-year-old 
Tamiko, to Tamiko's sensitive brother, Bufo, and to the 
younger children. Kiye gave each of her boys and girls a spe- 
cial loving thought to guide them through the lonely years 
ahead. She was haunted by remorse that her sickness had kept 
her from giving her husband more help. Yamamuro hushed 
her; he remembered that in her sixteen years of Army life 
she had never once bought herself a new uniform. But Kiye 
would not let him ask forgiveness for those hard years. 

"The Army work has been all joy," she insisted, her warm 
eyes shining. And Yamamuro had to believe her. 

With shaking hand she inscribed a final good-by to her 
husband and the children she was leaving. "God first," she 
wrote and dipped her finger into the ink and sealed the words 
with her fingerprint. Tenderly she tried to explain what she 
wanted her message to say. "I mean by that, you must look for 
happiness only in the cross." 
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In the decades after her death, Yamamuro recklessly 
poured all his strength into the Army work. Few of his helpers 
could keep up with his fantastic pace. One amazed onlooker 
asked him about it, after learning that he had given more 
than three hundred addresses in one year and had sat up all 
night on railroad trains seven times in a single month. 

"But I like hard work; it's good for my health!" laughed 
Yamamuro, remembering again Joseph Niishima's advice. 

More and more the weight of Army planning came to rest 
upon Yamamuro's shoulders, until in 1930 he found himself 
Territorial Commissioner for all Japan and for the Japanese 
in Korea. He also started Army work for his needy country- 
men in Manchuria, Hawaii, Canada, the United States, and 
several South American countries. 

Before he retired, at sixty-seven in 1938, millions of peo- 
ple in both hemispheres had seen that staunch, tight-knit fig- 
ure in his blue uniform with the scarlet Army S on the collar. 
He had built the Salvation Army into one of the strongest 
religious forces in the Orient. 

In January, 1940, honoring Joseph Niishima on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his death, Gumpei Yamamuro made his last 
speech. Not two months afterward, President Toraji Makino 
of the Doshisha was called up to Tokyo for another memorial 
service. Makino made the trip as head of the Commissioner's 
alma mater, where he and Yamamuro had been friends in 
their college days. 

Among the sixteen hundred people assembled, Makino no- 
ticed many city officials, many peers and members of Parlia- 
ment, and hundreds of uniformed Salvationist men and 
women who had served under Gumpei Yamamuro. Makino 
saw more humble people in shabby work clothes crowded into 
the hall graduates of the Army's orphanages and day nurs- 
eries, apprentices from the Army's night schools, and women 
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from Klye's Home Leagues. Makino looked at men from ex- 
convicts' homes and girls whom Yamamuro's Army had saved 
from the licensed quarters. He saw people whom the Army 
had helped through police court work and labor bureaus, 
workingmen living at the Army's hostels, children who 
haunted the Army's libraries, former victims of tuberculosis 
saved by Kiye's sanatorium. They had all come as subjects of 
that world-wide empire of love into which Guinpei Yama- 
muro had poured his lifeblood for more than four decades. 

The uniformed Army bandsmen lifted their gleaming trum- 
pets for these people, the common people, the "nobodies" to 
whom Yamamuro had given his Christ. As the musicians rang 
out their Commissioner's beloved "Rock of Ages," Makino 
closed his eyes, thinking of the words he would say to this 
great sorrowing crowd. 

Finally the moment came. He got to his feet and stood be- 
fore them, looking out into the faces of men and women for 
whom Yamamuro had lived. Very simply he told them the 
story of Seitaro Yoshida's morning visit to President Niishima's 
office. He told them about Joseph Niishima's message to the 
seventeen-year-old freshman: "You tell that young man to 
work hard." 

Makino paused a moment, his eyes on the brave Army flags; 
then he caught his breath and finished. 

"Now in heaven our beloved Commissioner will be seeing 
Niishima Sensei," said Makino to the vast throng of his school- 
mate's friends. "And the sensei will tell him, 'Very well 
done, Yamamuro!' " 

A year after Yamamuro enrolled at Doshisha, a determined 
little schoolteacher named Kaji Yajima began to assail the new 
Imperial Diet for laws to purify Japan's corrupt social life. She,, 
too, devoted much of her long life to the people of Japan. 



<AJI, THE RUDDER 




* \ \ 




THE OLD lady who arranged Katsu's hair was used to fright- 
ened Japanese brides. No wonder the poor things sat speech- 
less under her deft hands. Sheltered as miniature plum trees, 
they knew nothing but rumors of the life ahead, and none of 
them had said more than "How do you do" to the men they 
were to marry. Brides in the 1850's were all timid and still, 
but few were so stricken looking as this little Katsu Yajima. 
The hairdresser clucked her tongue as she laid out cosmetics. 
She pitied the girl, who had to leave her quiet village home 
near Kumamoto. She knew that Katsu's wedding had been 
arranged in a haphazard hurry. Katsu's mother had died of 
palsy the year before, and her father, the village headmaster, 
seemed likely to expire at any moment from the same malady. 
Four of her sisters were already wed and another was about 
to marry the brilliant young Shonan Yokoi of Kumamoto. 
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And Katsu's only brother had been adopted into the Tokutomi 
clan. In other words, her family could no longer provide for 
her and she certainly needed a husband in a great hurry. 

Now the go-between had found a candidate, the young 
widower, HayashL The couple had been formally introduced 
at a Kumamoto theater party, the bridegroom had sent his be- 
trothal gifts, and the wedding was about to take place. The 
wise old hairdresser knew that such haste could terrify a sensi- 
tive girl like Katsu, only twenty years old. As the woman 
combed a perfumed lard into Katsu's black hair, the girl stared 
bleakly into the long mirror before which she knelt. A rather 
lovely face looked back at Katsu, heart shaped and graced 
with an appealing widow's peak and delicate high cheekbones. 
But Katsu found no pleasure in these details. 

"I'm afraid!" the wide-set eyes said plainly. She did not 
know this Hayashi. She had never even seen him. When their 
go-between had introduced him in the theater, Katsu had 
found herself unable to look up. His voice how haughty it 
had sounded! "Good afternoon," she had murmured, weak as 
a frightened field mouse. 

The old lady gave a sharp tug to Katsu's tresses, piling the 
hair into gleaming loops over dark blue paper padding. Katsu 
watched absently while the woman tied a silver filet over the 
lower loop and knotted white and gold ribbons into the upper 
part of her chignon. Katsu's eyes followed the pale yellow 
tortoise-shell combs as the hairdresser slipped them into place. 
They gleamed in richly carved good-fortune shapes of plum, 
pine, and bamboo. 

"Tortoise shell for long life," mused Katsu. But how long 
would she want to live? The go-between had told her father 
that her bridegroom was a born leader. But what of the maids' 
gossip that drinking parties turned Hayashi into an animal? 
Katsu reflected that if she had been a samurai's daughter, her 
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father would have given her a little suicide sword, the only 
protection that her maiden home could offer a bride after mar- 
riage. But Father was no samurai, only a village headmaster. 
And he had no sword for her. 

The hairdresser finished Katsu's coiffure. She was lifting 
into place the broad band of snow-white silk that covers the 
forehead of every Japanese bride; white for death, because the 
bride dies to all her childhood loyalties, her old family ties. 

Katsu had loved the home that was dying out of her life, 
the mother who had taught her six daughters how to manage a 
kitchen, how to beat dust from pale green floor mats, how to 
nurture the temperamental silkworms, how to spin and weave 
their shining filaments. Katsu recalled evenings when the 
children had gathered to watch Mother's skillful hand paint- 
ing intricate charcoal-ink characters words that few women 
could read or write. She remembered her mother's musical 
voice reading from the Confucian classics that few girls knew. 
Mother also had taught her daughters all the standard lady- 
like accomplishments harp playing, poetry writing, flower ar- 
ranging, singing, and fine needle work. Singlehanded, she had 
given her brood the best education they could have found 
anywhere in Japan. The tall, gentle, generous lady had been a 
truly great teacher. 

But now Mother was dead, and all that safe, happy home 
was dead for Katsu. She would take away with her only the 
stern precepts of Greater Learning for Women, which her 
mother had passed on to her from centuries of Japanese tradi- 
tion: 

"A woman must look on her husband as if he were heaven 
itself, and never weary of thinking how she may yield to her 
husband and thus escape celestial castigation," 

Katsu had only this granite law, and a passionate longing 
for the dignified, loving kind of home she had known in her 
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girlhood a serene home where she might teach her daugh- 
ters as her mother had taught her. But as to that, the gods 
alone knew what lay ahead. 

Later, Katsu Yajima knelt in the marriage service opposite 
her new husband before the sacred alcove of Ms home, sipping 
thrice with him from the three ceremonial rice-wine cups. 
Now she glanced for the first time at the proud face and felt 
her throat tighten with deep, instinctive fear. 

Like all Japanese wives of that era, Katsu plucked out her 
eyebrows, blackened her teeth, and dedicated herself to her 
"husband and his four walls. For the sake of her girlhood dream 
of love and dignity, she struggled through ten years of mar- 
riage. Accepting Hayashi's wine-reeking laughter, bowing un- 
der his rages, Katsu tried to give her three children the af- 
fection that she herself had known at home. But finally after 
ten years, Katsu looked into her mirror at the sore eyes, the 
ravaged face, and sickly body of a defeated woman. She knew 
she could battle no longer. She also knew that Japanese law 
would require her to leave her older children and all her 
worldly goods with Hayashi. But to save the baby, Tatsuko, 
whom she was still nursing, Katsu made plans to return to 
her own people. Her marriage was ended. 

She visited first one sister and then another, teaching her 
little nephews and nieces as she had longed to teach since the 
days when her mother had read to her from Confucius. In 
the Japanese manner she dropped her husband's name and be- 
came a Yajima again, wandering among her sisters' homes, 
asking herself whether life could still offer her something 
noble to work for. 

Presently she learned that her brother, Tokutomi, had fal- 
len sick in Tokyo, where he was working for Emperor Meiji's 
new government. Katsu decided to leave little Tatsuko with 
her sisters while she went up to the capital to nurse Tokutomi. 
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At Nagasaki, Katsu Yajima had to wait for a boat to take 
her across the water to Honshu. She sat a long time in a harbor 
teahouse, watching the square-sailed fishing boats that crossed 
the restless water, and thinking of the chapter she had finally 
closed. 

"Why am I Katsu?" she wondered. "Why did Mother 
name me Katsu, her triumph? What irony!" 

Irony, indeed, for a wife whose husband had spent house- 
hold money on lavish geisha parties. In the streets and thea- 
ters of Kumamoto, Hayashi had been seen with the blithely 
chattering dancers, dolls in expensive flowered silk, their 
faces powdered a porcelain white. From these perfumed but- 
terflies Hayashi had always come home heavy with drink*, 
raucously shattering Katsu's hopeless dream of dignity. 

She had had no defense at all. Nothing in the laws of her 
country had given her any protection. Katsu, triumph, was a 
name that mocked her now. Sitting in the teahouse at Naga- 
saki Harbor, she decided that she would doff the name Katsu 
with the whole mockery of her marriage, 

But what name should she take instead? Her eyes followed 
the small boats that scudded out to sea. She noticed how their 
frail little rudders steered them safely past the breakwater. 

"That's what I need, a rudder to guide me into decency and 
peace. That's what all Japanese women need. That shall be 
my new name Kaji, the rudder," 

The name brought peace to her bruised heart. She traveled 
on toward Tokyo, feeling hope for the first time since her girl- 
hood. 

Her home was gone, her family was broken, but in Tokyo 
in the 1870's, Kaji Yajima found new channels for the love 
she had long wanted to express. Everywhere in the busy streets 
she felt an air of optimism as workmen built grand European- 
style stores and offices, new railroads, streetcar routes, tele- 
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graph lines, bridges, docks, and highways. Kaji's brother 
talked constantly about the primary schools that Emperor 
Meiji's officials were organizing all over Japan, schools like 
those Joseph Niishlma had seen in Massachusetts, Tokutomi 
told his sister that she should investigate the new Tokyo train- 
ing schools where one could prepare to be a primary teacher. 
Kaji had always wanted to teach as her mother had taught. 
Why shouldn't she do it, Tokutomi asked, now that he no 
longer needed her nursing care? 

That notion shocked Mrs. Yajima. She was almost forty, 
nearing the age when most Japanese stepped down into retire- 
ment. Besides, it was quite unheard of for a woman to do any- 
thing as conspicuous as public-school teaching. Married 
women were to keep their eyebrows plucked away, their teeth 
blackened, and their hands busy at home. But as Kaji's 
brother pointed out, a fresh new wind was blowing through 
Japan; the nation was calling her citizens to transform her into 
a great modern state. Kaji decided at last to enroll at the 
training school. She let her moon-curved eyebrows grow and 
scraped the blacking off her teeth as she prepared herself for 
teaching, which was to be her work for forty years. 

Early in her training-school days, Mrs. Yajima came across 
some fellow students who followed the forbidden Western re- 
ligion that James Hepburn and his friends were preaching. 
The lonely woman saw in these Christians the qualities she 
had longed for love, dignity, calmness. She liked their talk 
of a Father God whose children were brothers. She wondered 
if Christianity might not be the rudder she needed. Mrs. 
Yajima was not one to keep silent about her new convictions. 
Word spread through the school that the bold little woman 
teacher was feeding her pupils the foreign devils' doctrine. 
Things soon became very uncomfortable for Kaji Yajima in 
the government primary school where she was teaching. 
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But It happened that a Mrs. True of Yokohama heard about 
the doughty little lady and her school problems, and she de- 
cided to invite Kaji to teach the girls at Graham Seminary. 
So it came about that Mrs. Yajima threw in her lot with the 
Christians. She took her baptismal vows the year she was 
forty-five. In 1889, when Graham Seminary became Joshi 
Gakuin, Kaji Yajima was chosen the school's first principal 
in its new Tokyo home. She helped to build it into one of the 
finest girls' schools in all Japan, and was decorated by the 
Emperor Taisho for having guided generations of Japanese 
girls into noble womanhood. Mrs. Yajima steered Joshi 
Gakuin until she was an old lady of seventy-nine. 

But it was not only in education that Kaji Yajima served 
her country's people. Her heart wept for the backward, stam- 
mering school girls who came to her classrooms from homes 
terrorized by drunken fathers. She had never forgotten her 
own longing for family serenity. Sake, rice wine, was Kaji's 
lifelong enemy. The little lady decided to make a declaration 
of war against it. 

When Mary Leavitt came to Japan in 1886 as a round-the- 
world ambassador for the Women's Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, Mrs. Yajima helped her to organize a Temperance Union 
for Japanese women. In spite of name calling and fist shak- 
ing, Kaji Yajima went doggedly from house to house persuad- 
ing the women to come out to W.C.T.U. meetings. Respecta- 
ble citizens berated the impertinent little widow with unshaven 
brows and unblackened teeth, for obviously she was trying to 
turn Tokyo's housewives into disrespectful hussies. The men 
of Tokyo did their best to keep their wives at home, and 
when the ladies did slip out to Kaji's anti-sake meetings, they 
could bring very little money to support her cause. Neverthe- 
less, Mrs. Yajima's Temperance Union had grown by 1919 
into an organization of five thousand members in sixty-nine 
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towns and cities. The idea got abroad in Japan that family 
money need not be spent for sake; it could be saved for things 
that really mattered. 

Kaji Yajima's pride was the little village of Kawadami, 
where the people had needed a 45,000-yen school for their 
children. The village fathers put their heads together and fig- 
ured that they had been drinking up 9,000 yen worth of sake 
every year. They decided to do without rice wine for five 
years and put up a school with the money they saved. Even 
the eight sake dealers joined the enterprise, and the new 
school appeared on schedule. Other villages caught the en- 
thusiasm of Kawadami. Kaji's rudder was steering to good 
purpose. 

Rice wine was not the only foe that Mrs. Yajima felt she 
needed to battle. She laid siege to another problem the old, 
old problem of prostitution against which Gumpei and Kiye 
Yamamuro had been crusading. Kaji's family difficulties had 
been by no means unusual. Many Japanese husbands, like 
Kaji's Hayashi, felt no special loyalty to the wives who hum- 
bly waited on them. They took concubines if they could afford 
them, they enjoyed the company of vivacious geisha dancers, 
and many of them frequented the red-light districts that came 
to be government licensed in the European style when the 
Meiji era brought in Western ways. 

Kaji Yajima felt the time had come for Japan to build 
strong families through faithful devotion like the love she had 
seen in her father and mother. When Emperor Meiji's Diet 
assembled for the first time in 1890, Mrs. Yajima introduced 
a bill outlawing prostitution and calling for faithfulness "be- 
tween one man and one woman/' To every new Diet after 
that time Mrs. Yajima brought her "one man, one woman** 
bill. She received so many threatening letters that she took to 
wearing a white death robe under her somber matronly ki- 
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mono. She knew that the wealthy proprietors of the Yoshiwara 
"pleasure houses" might well have hired cutthroats to elimi- 
nate the pestiferous old lady. But still she went home from 
her temperance meetings at midnight, jolting in aa open 
jinrikisha through Tokyo's dark streets. And she never stopped 
plaguing the Diet for laws to protect Japan from drunkenness 
and infidelity. Her courage won her the respect of Japan's 
great liberal statesmen. Count Okuma lovingly called her Ms 
older sister and dug deep in his pocket for her Temperance 
Union. Okuma encouraged abstinence and purity groups all 
over Japan to push the work that Kaji Yajima had started. 

When war with Russia came in 1904 and 1905, Mrs. 
Yajima and her Temperance Union volunteered to pack com- 
fort bags for the homesick young boys in the Navy. Kaji In- 
spected thirty thousand of these bags, checking the handker- 
chiefs, undershirts, mending kits, candy, and other odds and 
ends. Into each bag Mrs. Yajima put a little Bible, and then 
she stamped the bag with the Japanese government's seal of 
approval. 

She had not yet rested from this huge job for the Navy 
when officers of the Army came begging her to pack bags for 
their boys as well. Mrs. Yajima had thirty thousand more to 
fill and send off. But she wielded her government seal gladly, 
rewarded by hundreds of letters from lonely servicemen. 

In 1906 Madame Yajima stood in a Boston lecture hall at 
a world convention of the W.C.T.U., telling the thousands of 
women in front of her what their organization had done for 
Japan. The tiny lady, seventy-four years of age, gestured to- 
ward her crimson satin banner brilliantly embroidered in white 
and gold. 

"Our nation is small," she said with a smile, "and our peo- 
ple are small. Therefore, we bring you a big banner." 

Then in halting English she repeated for her audience the 
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Twenty-third Psalm, which she had memorized on shipboard 
so that she would have a message she could give her world 
friends without an interpreter, straight from her own heart. 

During the convention she got a letter from Joshi Gakuin 
saying there had been a fire at school and the job of rebuild- 
ing was waiting for her. Dryly she answered that letter: "Isn't 
the load a little heavy for a skinny horse like me?" 

But the convention never guessed that their energetic little 
Japanese delegate had troubles. 

"Everyone says I am young/' Madame Yajima confided to 
the assembly, her eyes twinkling. "I say there is a reason that 
I must be young. I was born into the new life of Christianity 
only twenty-six years ago, so I am only twenty-six years old, 
and I must work at least thirty or forty more years from to- 
day." 

Thirty or forty more years were not to be hers; but in 1921, 
fifteen years after that Boston meeting, Mrs. Yajima was once 
again in the United States. The trip had been her own idea. It 
had come into her mind when the alumnae of Joshi Gakuin 
had given her, their president-emeritus, a gift of a thousand 
yen. As if they were making a present to a beloved grand- 
mother, her old students had told Yajima Sensei, "Please use 
this little gift for a massage or whatever you like." 

But Kaji Yajima had no time for massages. Her mind was 
full of the world disarmament conference to take place in 
Washington in November of 1921. Kaji, the rudder, wanted 
to have a part in steering the world toward peace. So the 
fragile little woman with the motherly, heart-shaped face drew 
up a resolution pledging support for the Washington Dis- 
armament Conference. In spite of her eighty-eight years, she 
bustled about collecting signatures until her document bore 
the names of more than ten thousand peace-loving Japanese 
women. 
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She arrived in Washington with her precious resolution in 
time to see the gigantic Armistice Day parade that escorted the 
Unknown Soldier to his tomb. Kaji watched soldiers and sail- 
ors, senators and representatives, cabinet members, foreign dip- 
lomats, dignitaries of all kinds, even President Warren G. 
Harding and some of his White House predecessors. She saw 
them all march gravely across Washington in a line four 
miles long, in honor of that one nameless doughboy killed in 
the war who was to be buried in Arlington that day. As her 
car moved slowly through packed streets, little Mrs. Yajima 
prayed the prayer everyone around her was saying: "Please, 
Lord never again!" 

A few days later the tiny, frail lady stood up before the 
world's great statesmen to present her resolution to President 
Harding. 

"Mr. President, as a Christian woman of Japan I have 
come to America to pray for the success of the coming con- 
ference for the limitation of armaments," said Madame 
Yajima, with the weight of nearly ninety years behind her 
clear fragile voice. "I perceive the invitation which you sent 
to the Japanese government is based on Christian faith, and I 
wish to see the Christian foundations for the conference rein- 
forced by prayer." 

Deeply stirred, tall President Harding looked down at this 
earnest little woman. Everything about her added dignity to 
her words the halo of thin grey hair drawn back from her 
widow's peak above the wide, weathered forehead, the gentle 
firmness of her mouth, the solemnity of her dark crested cere- 
monial kimono with the tiny white W.C.T.U. ribbon on her 
breast. The President bowed. 

"Madame Yajima," he answered her, "I am so happy to 
have you here. I feel a reverence for you. I think it is wonder- 
ful that during so long a life you have retained your interest 
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in the affairs of the world and that you still radiate the spirit 
of youth." 

"I feel a reverence for you," the President of the United 
States had told her. Thinking about it during her long voyage 
back across the Pacific, Kaji Yajima smiled to herself. She 
was far from feeling a reverence for herself. Never in her 
busy years had she taken time to stand back and admire the 
tremendous amount of work she was accomplishing. Now in 
her late eighties, she laughingly called herself "a bitter per- 
simmon passing through the autumn in peace." No, she did not 
revere herself. 

But she deeply revered the mysterious Providence that had 
led frightened little Katsu through the dreadful years of her 
marriage to Hayashi and then set her free as Kaji, to steer 
other families out of wretchedness like that she had known 
into a new serenity. 

Now Kaji Yajima's eyes rested on the writhing white wake 
that curved back across the ocean to mark the path her great 
Pacific liner had just traveled. She thought of the mighty rud- 
der hidden under water, guiding her back to her last few 
years of work. There was little more that she could do for 
Japan's homes. But her tireless young heart could pray. 

Around Mrs. Yajima's bed at the Temperance Union head- 
quarters in Tokyo, her workers held their morning prayer serv- 
ices. Visitors from all over the Empire came to her sickroom 
for encouragement and direction. To the end of her life, she 
was a teacher, gentle and generous as her own mother had 
been. Often she shared her meal with a thin young schoolgirl 
who had brought a problem to her bedside. 

One day toward the middle of June, 1925, Madame 
Yajima ordered a number of little Testaments to give to the 
nurses who had cared for her. On the clean white flyleaf of 
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each book she wrote, "Ninety-three-year-old Kaji gives you 
love." 

Love family peace and loyalty and love for these Kajl 
Yajima had lived, and these are her memorials today in thou- 
sands of Japanese homes. 

While Kaji Yajima was battling for Japan 9 s women, another 
warrior, as fearless and as devoted a teacher, was working 
among Japan's young men. His name was Kajinosuke Ibuka* 




~ 

HEIR OF THE WHITE TIQERS - 

Kajinosuke Ibuka 






DEATH rang through that 1868 August morning in the re- 
lentless pealing of the watchtower bell. Death whirred with 
bullets through the alleys of Wakamatsu. Death nipped at the 
heels of townspeople who ran stumbling from their homes to- 
ward the shelter of the citadel, fleeing from the Emperor's 
soldiers. 

Already the victorious Imperial troops were swarming into 
the lower streets of the city, yelling for the fall of Wakamatsu 
Castle, In the Echigo Mountains, at the bloody Shirakawa 
Pass, Emperor Meiji's troops had at last hacked their way 
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through Wakamatsu's defenders. They had pushed past the 
desperate rear guards; they were now storming into the out- 
skirts of town to hurl themselves againgt the last great strong- 
hold of the Tokugawa power. 

As fourteen-year-old Kajinosuke Ibuka herded his younger 
brothers and sisters up the crowded castle road, the air rocked 
with cries shrieks of frightened babies, groans of women cut 
down by flying bullets. Beside him through the mob his 
mother pushed her way, her lips pressed queerly tight in her 
chalky face. A moment before a neighbor had told her that 
her brother's family was gone. His wife had stabbed the chil- 
dren and then cut her own throat; an incredible story, but 
Kajinosuke's mother believed it. Amid that carnage, her sis- 
ter-in-law must have despaired of reaching shelter. She had 
drawn her own sword to wrest her family from the Emperor's 
men. But Madame Ibuka could not turn aside to investigate 
the tragedy. She had her own flock to think of. 

Re-echoing from the streets of Wakamatsu, Kajinosuke 
heard the hoarse battle yells, the barking guns, the ringing 
swords of the castle defenders bis father with a pitiful little 
band pushed back from the Echigo Mountains fighting dog- 
gedly to shield the fleeing families. But now and again on the 
road another woman would fall under the bullets, a little boy 
would crumple, an old man would drop to his knees. Among 
the panic-maddened townspeople Kajinosuke and his mother 
steered the younger children. They walked silently in the tu- 
mult, numb with sight of too much death. Terror pulsed 
through the mob, but they pushed on, looking neither left nor 
right but forward to the towering rock ramparts. The great 
castle loomed gradually nearer; its gates opened to receive the 
crowding refugees. 

Suddenly a cry rang through the hubbub a scream from 
twenty young throats gone shrill with fury. 
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"No surrender!" 

The White Tigers, the boys of the Byakkotai Band, were 
retreating toward the castle, their chieftain's fortress. Again 
they shrieked it, "No surrender!" Their challenge echoed back 
toward their samurai fathers who below them in the city 
streets were holding off the Imperial troops. The fifteen- and 
sixteen-year-olds of the White Tiger Band had been sent be- 
hind the fighting lines to defend the refugees. But with 
clenched fists and flashing eyes and strident voices, they were 
making it plain they had not left the battle by choice. 

"No surrender!" they screamed the third time, and Ka- 
jinosuke, a year younger than they, felt his own blood 
pound. Death danced all around them. Surely a Wakamatsu 
boy could offer his prince no more glorious tribute than the 
defiant death of "No surrender." 

For young Kajinosuke, surrender was merely a question of 
"When?" Like older samurai men and women, he always 
carried his sacred suicide blade, shorter than the heavy battle 
sword but no less precious. He knew perfectly well the ritual 
for using that small weapon. When the time came that his 
samurai honor could be saved in no other way, that sword 
would be ready when the time came. 

"When?" he asked himself again days later, watching the 
White Tigers as they practiced fencing in the castle courtyard 
to ready themselves for Emperor Meiji's warriors. 

Kajinosuke suffered black humiliation over the fact that he 
was a year too young for the White Tigers. He considered 
himself combat seasoned. Early in the spring he had run away 
from his mother to hike south across the mountains to Echi- 
go, where his father and the other Wakamatsu samurai were 
then trying to drive back the Emperor's men. He had arrived 
in time to carry his battle sword into the first day's fighting, 
but his warfare had not lasted long. During the course of 
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that April day, the Imperial forces had surrounded the 

on sides, driving them back into the 

And Kajinosuke, toiling with Ms elders on 

had grown so disgracefully sleepy that he had to be 

the shoulders of a coolie and bundled to safety. 

That ended the boy's military career for the time being. 

His father, governor of Wakamatsu city, had sent him 

with an officer who was taking dispatches back to town. 

The memory of that fiasco rankled in Kajinosuke's soul 
Afraid of the White Tigers* ridicule, he crossed the courtyard 
quickly, trying not to look envious as he glanced at the 
twenty boys in their disciplined sword drill 

* 4 No surrender!" they had shouted on the first day of the 
siege, and their clashing weapons echoed it now as guns and 
cannon bellowed through the town below them. Together 
they would find their final hero's death together as the 
White Tiger Band. Kajinosuke's death would have to be a 
lonely one, in his own time and place. He was too young for 
the White Tigers.. 

For lack of more dignified employment, Kajinosuke went 
on errands for his mother and the other officers* wives who 
were nursing victims brought in from the fighting below the 
castle walls. In the inner courts of the castle, he watched his 
mother moving quietly, skillfully among the groaning soldiers, 
binding their wounds with silken sashes from the castle 
wardrobes, setting ancient and beautiful Chinese books as pil- 
lows under their bloody heads. Tirelessly she doled out the 
mud-colored emergency rice rations, bending among the 
maimed, her lovely hair hacked short to be out of her way. 
Time and again she crossed the bullet-raked gardens to sum- 
mon doctors for her patients. This was her defiance, her "No 
surrender!" cried not for death but for saving life. 

But in those fierce days, Kajinosuke's icy-calm thoughts 
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were set only on death. Even the watchtower bell as It rang 
out the hours week after week, seemed to call for the 
death. Children, flying kites over the battlements in the Sep- 
tember wind, waited carelessly for death. Women, coming 
into the courtyard to rest for a few minutes on the night of 
the full September moon, wrote poems about death. Shyly 
they compared instructions concerning the way in which 
women were supposed to use their suicide blades. Those 
swords should care for their children, too. They made timid 
requests of one another: 

"I think I could serve my little boy, but not my girl; not 
both of them. Will you help me? Promise me?" 

Only Madame Ibuka kept her thoughtful silence. But as she 
dipped into the last stores of dried rice paste, she was an- 
nouncing death to everyone who ate those pitiful rations. The 
end could not be far away. 

Toward the last of September after a day of fierce bombard- 
ment, when the tower walls were all pitted and blackened 
with shelling, Kajinosuke noted that the White Tigers did 
not come in with the others to sleep in the castle hallways. 
Soundlessly before dawn he let himself out into the courtyard 
to look for them, but they were nowhere to be found. Under 
cover of darkness, they must have crept away through the 
enemy lines. Where had the White Tigers gone to cry their 
"No surrender"? Where had they gone to find their death as 
heroes? 

During the long day that followed, young Ibuka wondered 
about the White Tigers. Amid the uproar, while crashing 
bombs sent fire through the chambers and soot-blackened 
women swung heavy buckets up from the courtyard pond, he 
found himself thinking only of the reckless White Tigers. 
Their mothers looked at one another in the smoke-filled cor- 
ridors and then silently lowered their eyes. Death hung 
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over the castle. It reeked of burning timbers as shells 
fell among the battle victims and their haggard nurses. Surely 
by now the White Tigers, too, had found death. 

Yes, surely. As night came again the youngest of the 
White Tigers, limping and livid, stumbled into the courtyard. 
When he saw the sentry on duty, he uttered a hoarse cry, 
w You, here?" 

News of his return raced through the gutted citadel Hol- 
low-eyed women dropped their tasks to crowd around the 
dazed young warrior, 

a Our White Tigers, our Byakkotai Band what of them?'* 
whispered the mothers and sisters of that little band, but they 
had no need to ask. They knew. 

The boy gazed at them, swallowing. 

"All that smoke, that smoke," he stammered with dry lips. 
**We watched it from the hill above town. We were sure 
the enemy had come in. We thought they were butchering 
you. We tried to get back through the lines to you but we 
couldn't, we couldn't. . . ." 

He was sobbing now; he could not complete his story. 
Madame Ibuka finished it for him. 

"You were the youngest/' she said gently to the weeping 
boy, <s so they wouldn't let you join them. You had to stay and 
bring back word to us." 

"Yes!" he gasped. "Yes, all dead by their own swords, and 
I wish I wish the Imperialists had shot me, too." 

The White Tigers had fulfilled their sacred destiny to 
die for their prince's honor. Now surely the time must be very 
short thought Kajinosuke. Surely his destiny, too, was waiting 
at his elbow. He pulled his little sword from the sheath 
and looked long and thoughtfully at the blade before he 
slipped it back into its scabbard. 

At last on the twenty-third of September the rice stores 
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were gone. There was no more metal for the women to cast 
into bullets. The Lord of Wakamatsu sent an order down to 
the seamstresses, "Sew for us the white flag of surrender!" 

When it flapped over the castle tower, Kajinosuke looked 
questioningly at his mother. She was tending an old man 
whose arm had been torn off in yesterday's shelling. Her 
shadowed eyes stared out of a face of skull-like gauntness. Her 
kimono was stiff with grime and blood. She moved in the 
stupor of utter fatigue. Surely the time had come, the hour 
for the suicide weapons. His mother held hers in her strong 
hand, but she was still using it to cut bandages for her dying 
patient. Presently she lifted her head and looked into her 
young son's face. She saw that his brooding, level eyes were 
staring at the sword in her hand. She glanced briefly down at 
it. 

"What's the use of more death?" she muttered softly, husk- 
ily, with steel behind her gentleness. "You'd better find nerve 
enough to go on living. That's much harder to redeem one's 
honor by living instead of by dying. Much harder but it 
makes more sense." 

On the twenty-third day of September, when the defenders 
filed out silently through the castle gate, past jeering ranks 
of Imperial soldiers, young Kajinosuke Ibuka walked out alive 
with the prisoners to be sent away from Wakamatsu forever. 

Three years later in Yokohama, Ibuka was still grappling 
with the problem of "No surrender." All his young life he 
had been taught that his whole duty was to live and to die 
for the lord to whom he owed loyalty. Now the daimyo of 
Wakamatsu had been vanquished, and according to his own 
code Ibuka long ago should have upheld his prince's honor 
by suicide. Was it really possible for living to be more honora- 
ble than dying? Seventeen-year-old Ibuka did not know. 
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He had come to Yokohama to study English at a govern- 
ment school, with some vague Idea of becoming a great 
statesman In the new Japan and thus vindicating Wakamatsu. 
But In order to make ends meet, he had to sweep out class- 
rooms and wait on tables, work fit only for a peasant. He 
despised carrying meal trays to Imperialist students who had 
fought for Emperor Meiji below the ramparts of Wakamatsu 
Castle, At evening In his room Ibuka brooded over the taunts 
these braggarts leveled at their Wakamatsu servant boy and 
thought enviously of the White Tigers whose problems were 
over. 

But young Ibuka had deliberately turned his back on their 
example. One day he had taken his suicide weapon to a curio 
dealer and sold It to buy himself an English dictionary. He 
could not even dream of warring for Wakamatsu with his 
sacred battle sword, the soul of the samurai, for he had 
pawned it to pay for Ms Yokohama schooling. 

Kajlnosuke was bitterly confused. He even asked himself 
whether perhaps it was wrong to think of serving only the 
daimyo of Wakamatsu, when everyone Tokugawa men and 
Imperialist men alike spoke of living and dying for the 
great new Japan. People said this was the time to forget one's 
petty castles and clans and lords. This was the hour to rally 
around Japan, to help her arm herself with the power that 
made Europe and America mighty. Should Ibuka forget Waka- 
matsu? Was it for Japan, then, that he should cry his "No 
surrender"? And if he was not to die for Wakamatsu, how 
should he live for Japan? 

These were the questions he asked himself as he sat on 
Sunday mornings with four other young students in Dr. James 
Hepburn's dispensary. He had come there on the advice of a 
stocky, soft-spoken, scholarly American clergyman named Dr. 
Samuel Brown, who taught Mm English in the government 
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school and listened to Ibuka's soul-searching with incredible 
patience and sympathy. 

"You'd like to know what Jesus Christ would do for 
Japan?" Dr. Brown asked. "Then why not come to my Bible 
class at Dr. Hepburn's dispensary on Sunday mornings? 

Now he was there, but Dr. Brown taught in English, which 
Ibuka could not yet understand. Consequently the young 
samurai found his thoughts wandering from the lesson. He 
looked around the bare waiting room in which he sat. Here a 
hundred patients could rest on week days, waiting for Dr. 
Hepburn to heal their diseased eyes, their festering sores, 
their hookworm and scurvy and scrofula. Like everyone else 
in Yokohama, Ibuka had heard rumors about that marvel- 
ous dispensary and the young medical students whom Hepburn 
was training there. 

Occasionally James Hepburn looked in on the little Bible 
class to make sure that Brown had enough pencils and paper, 
hot tea and cookies for his students. Ibuka studied the tall 
doctor curiously. Of Dr. Hepburn, too, Ibuka had heard many 
tales. The man had left a flourishing medical practice in New 
York City to come to Japan in 1859. He and his wife had set 
sail for a country where no Protestant missionary had ever 
lived before that year, and when he arrived he could find only 
an abandoned Buddhist temple for shelter. Together the Hep- 
burns and the Browns had cleaned out ancient incense, 
mended the leaking thatch roof, and whitewashed the walls. 

With equal vigor, Dr. Hepburn had set himself to learn 
Japanese, refusing to back out when he discovered that his 
language teacher was a government spy. Patiently he built 
up his English- Japanese dictionary, asking again and again, 
"What do you call this? What's your name for that?" Ibuka 
had heard that the doctor got up at five every morning to work 
on the dictionary before he saw his patients. 
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Ibuka was aware of another rumor, one concerning a med- 
ical apprentice whom Hepburn had taken into the dispensary. 
Friends had warned the doctor that this fellow was a hired 
assassin, out for Hepburn's blood. 

**No no, he won't kill me. Hell be my right-hand man/' 
Hepburn had protested. And that proved to be the case. Be- 
fore long the culprit confessed, handed Hepburn his knife, 
and became his staunch Mend. 

As Ibuka watched Dr. Hepburn during those Sunday mom- 
ings, he felt strangely drawn to this tall, bony, angular physi- 
cian with Ms hawklike nose and his fringe of long, graying 
hair. Here was an American made of samurai steel, a for- 
eigner who had shown courage as shining as the courage of 
the White Tigers. But like Ibuka's mother, this physician was 
a soldier of mercy, dedicated not to death but to life. 

Gradually those Sunday mornings made their mark on 
Ibuka. When Samuel Brown started classes in his own home, 
Ibuka decided to enroll. And there, at Number 211 on Yoko- 
hama's Bluff, he came into the heritage of Christendom. 
He saw David Livingstone toiling across Africa, the Pilgrims 
landing in the cold surf at Plymouth, Martin Luther pro- 
claiming his * 4 Here I stand!" He visualized Huss and Tyndale 
dying in flames, St. Francis renouncing his father's wealth, 
Augustine facing the Druids, Bishop Cyprian being martyred 
at Carthage, Paul confronting King Agrippa, and Jesus of 
Nazareth going to Jerusalem to die. 

Ibuka quickly developed a sense of kinship with Brown's 
other students sturdy, young Masahisa Uemura, aristocratic 
Yoichi Honda, and the rest. Their families, too, had cham- 
pioned the lost cause of Tokugawa. Like Ibuka, these boys 
had come through the black night of defeat. They were grop- 
ing for a new purpose, a new Lord to command their loyalty. 
Ibuka came to think of these fellow students as a band of 
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comrades-in-arms, a band as recklessly dedicated as the White 
Tigers of Wakamatsu. Any shopper in Yokohama's bazaars 
could read the market place signboards that proclaimed* 
"Death to the Christ people!" And yet these young men came 
day after day to study Christianity at Dr. Brown's house. With 
a government bounty on their heads, they gathered together 
for prayer at Number 211 as the New Year of 1872 opened* 

For some reason they were not arrested; they came again 
and again to pray together. Those hungry young minds con- 
tinued to search, until in March they knew what they must do. 
They were going to found a Christian church, the first Japa- 
nese Protestant congregation in history. Dr. Brown and James 
Ballagh would help them organize. Dr. Hepburn would give 
them his dispensary for their meetings. 

By the following winter Ibuka felt he was ready for his 
vows. On the first Sunday of January, 1873, he walked for- 
ward through the little group of worshiping students in Dr* 
Hepburn's dispensary to kneel while the Reverend Samuel 
Brown received him into the fellowshhip of Christian war- 
riors. Ibuka was aware of Dr. Hepburn's steady gaze from the 
back of the room. He felt as if he were being knighted; he 
felt in his hand an invisible sword far more sacred, calling for 
more courage than the blades of the fearless White Tigers* 

On a brisk October afternoon nearly twenty years later, 
Kajinosuke Ibuka and James Hepburn came together to an- 
other worship service not in the little dispensary but in the 
imposing Victorian-Gothic chapel of Meiji Gakuin in Tokyo. 
As they walked across Meiji's campus toward the chapel, mis- 
sionaries and young Japanese ministers nodded with affection- 
ate respect, for Ibuka and Hepburn had steered Meiji from its 
birth. Since the beginnings of Meiji Gakuin in Dr. Brown's 
little school at Number 211, Ibuka had always belonged to 
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the college. For five years now he had served as vice-presi- 
dent under Dr. Hepburn. For five years the two men had 
been sending out young graduates to the straggling new 
Christian churches and schools of Japan. For five years they 
had been dreaming the Meiji campus into reality, Ibuka saw 
brave promise in the massive brick dormitories and lecture 
halls already looming among autumn-brilliant maples and 
somber pines. 

As he made his way up the gravel walk for Ms last ap- 
pearance as president of Meiji, Dr. Hepburn reminded Ibuka 
of a pine, ancient and wind twisted. Hepburn's long fringe of 
hair had turned snow-white and frost touched his craggy eye- 
brows. But his light blue eyes looked out just as steadily, 
just as kindly as they had looked at the young student 
kneeling in the dispensary waiting room two decades earlier. 

It was going to be a hard hour, this chapel service in which 
Ibuka would have to say good-by to President Hepburn. The 
doctor had brought soap and eye salve and medical know-how 
to Japan. He had built an English- Japanese dictionary to rescue 
baffled young missionaries and veteran scholars alike. He had 
helped to translate the Old and New Testaments into classic 
Japanese. And he had been godfather to brave young Meiji 
College. But now he was taking his frail wife home to Amer- 
ica; their long, long years of work for Japan were ending. 
Today Meiji Gakuin was assembling to say good-by to the 
stouthearted old president. 

At length the hour drew toward its close. Ibuka finished his 
tribute to Dr. Hepburn and sat back in his chair on the 
platform. Beside him the lanky, gentle doctor got to his feet 
and moved toward the pulpit. Hepburn himself had a speech 
to make, an address in honor of his successor. 

For a brief minute he looked back at Ibuka. Ibuka's sol- 
dierly face must have brought a warm reassurance to Hep- 
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bum. If the courageous doctor had reminded Ibuka of Ms 
samurai ancestors, Ibuka probably made the old Presbyterian 
think of Scotsmen who died for John Knox and Ms faith. 

James Hepburn turned back to Ms audience, the hundreds 
of missionaries, Japanese pastors, and uniformed students. 

"Now I would like to introduce to you the new president 
of Meiji Gakuin, Kajinosuke Ibuka. 

u May we not regard Ms name as a promise of good to the 
college, that as Ibuka, a 'well* of pure and living water, he 
may diffuse a healthful Influence all around, and that as Kaji- 
nosuke, my successor at the 'helm 9 of Meiji Gakuin, he may 
always steer it on a safe and prosperous way. 3 ' 

Ibuka did his job well for nearly forty years. Under his 
leadership Meiji Gakuin grew into one of the strongest Chris- 
tian schools in Japan. President Ibuka became known as a 
mighty intellect, one of the most powerful and forthright 
orators in the country. He quickly earned a reputation for 
bull-dog stubbornness. It was useless to talk to him about 
compromise with government officials. 

"But if we don't eliminate Bible courses, the government 
will probably close our school," the trustees complained. 

"Well and good, let them close our school!" replied 
Ibuka just as often. Those who knew Ms history might have 
been reminded of the battle cry that Ibuka had heard more 
than half a century earlier from the lips of the young White 
Tigers. 

Ibuka, however, was not the only warrior to come out of 
Samuel Brown's school. Another was Masahisa Uemura, about 
whom someone once said, "That preacher looks more like a 
general than a minister! 9 
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Masahisa Uemura 



ON A WINDY, sunlit morning in the early spring of 1872, 
Masahisa Uemura stepped out of his father's gateway and set 
forth at a brisk clip through the streets of Yokohama. Dr. 
Samuel Brown's youngest student wore a cheap gray cotton 
kimono and broken wooden clogs, but he did not move like a 
destitute schoolboy. Fifteen-year-old Masahisa walked with the 
verve and poise of a trained samurai, a fencing expert, well 
acquainted with judo. The square set of his powerful shoulders 
bespoke resoluteness, as did the massive countenance that his 
friends called moonface. His long, unruly black hair flopped 
over his forehead as he strode along; at intervals he lifted an 
impatient hand to flick the locks out of his eyes. 

Those eyes, with their heavy curving upper lids, were the 
only sign by which you might have guessed Masahisa's sleep- 
iness on that March morning. The eyes looked decidedly 
glassy, because young Uemura had sat up straight through the 
night, reading and pondering until dawn. His reading had 
taken him from cover to cover of a little book called The 
Whole Duty of Man, which he had discovered in a second- 
hand book stall the day before. And his pondering had led 
him to the conviction that he ought to become a minister. 

He had felt at once an overwhelming desire to tell some- 
body about this resolve. He could not confide in his parents. 
Their worried protests had kept Masahisa on the outside when 
his Yokohama schoolmates had banded together as the Church 
of Christ in Japan. No, Masahisa's news was not for the elder 
Uemuras. Instead, he had determined to go down to Number 
211 on the Bluff, overlooking the Pacific, where Dr. Brown 
would be up and preparing for the day's classes. 

As he hurried along, Masahisa wondered what it would be 
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like to live, as Dr. Brown did, with a family who believed in 
Jesus. Mrs, Brown had cared enough to go with her husband 
to bandit-ridden China in their younger days, Masahisa knew. 
And their daughter, Hallie, worked just as hard as Dr. Brown, 
drilling boisterous, exuberant young students in English and in 
Western etiquette. Samuel Brown's mother, too, must have 
been a remarkable woman, thought Masahisa. When Connect- 
icut church people began to talk about world missions, back in 
1810, Mother Brown had hugged her baby boy close to her 
and had begged God to make him an ambassador for Christ. 
Years later when young Samuel was teaching in order to buy 
groceries for his parents, his mother often walked out to sit 
alone on a fallen log in the wood lot. There she prayed 
that God would let Samuel go to Yale to ready himself for 
mission teaching. What a help it would be, thought Masahisa, 
to have a family like that, encouraging you in the difficult 
business of following Jesus. 

Thus musing, he arrived at Number 211. Hallie ush- 
ered him through the big house to the veranda where Dr. 
Brown was reading his paper in the morning sunshine. The 
professor lifted his graying, baldish head as Masahisa Uemura 
came toward him. He put down the newspaper and regarded 
his young visitor with such kindness that Masahisa told him 
at once about his decision. The American's face lit up. 

"A minister? That's wonderful, Uenaura. You'll accomplish 
great things for God." 

Brown had learned enough about Masahisa to feel sure of 
his prediction. He knew that for nearly two hundred years, 
Masahisa's forebears had served the Tokugawa shoguns as 
guards of honor. After 1867, when Emperor Meiji's victory 
made paupers of the men loyal to the last shogun, Father 
Uemura took his family out to the country to work with their 
former vassals. Ten-year-old Masahisa had loaded firewood 
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onto Ms back to sell in the streets of Toyko. He 
stooped to raising pigs, like a peasant. Masahisa's pigs, how- 
ever, were not fat enough to save the family from debt. In 
1868 the Uemuras decided to move to the bustling seaport of 
Yokohama, where they rented a shack nine feet by twelve. 

But young Masahisa Uemura had still believed in himself; 
he still carried himself with the proud bearing of his honor- 
guard fathers. He had enrolled in an English school, deter- 
mined to become a high official in the new Westernized 
government. But when he discovered that the school taught 
little except ridicule of Japan's time-honored customs and 
morals, Masahisa had made up his mind to go elsewhere for 
his schooling. He had decided to study English at Number 
211 on Yokohama's Bluff. There stately young James Bal- 
lagh, whose thinking was as disciplined as his precise Vandyke 
beard, taught conscientiously, with no sarcastic remarks about 
Japan's old virtues. When Ballagh and kindly Dr. Brown 
had spoken of a new faith in the one God, Masahisa had 
grasped the idea at once, as if he had always known about it. 
His new decision to become a minister did not surprise Brown 
nearly so much as it surprised the boy himself. 

The professor cocked his head in sympathy as Uemura 
brooded aloud about his family's objections. 

"Why don't you tell me a little about your mother and 
father?" Dr. Brown parried tactfully. He had heard something 
of Tei Uemura, whose first name meant "constancy" and suited 
her well. He could see that Tei and Tojuro had schooled their 
son thoroughly in the plain Shinto virtues. 

"Mother used to take me to worship at the shrine of our 
warrior-saint, Kiyomasa," Uemura remarked thoughtfully. 
"She wanted me to become devoted and self-forgetful like him. 
I remember once to please Kiyomasa's spirit, I swore I would 
give up eating fish." 
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smiled. "But you eat fish with us, don't you?" 

Masahisa was at his own bare feet, somewhat dis- 

concertedly. 

"I know/* he admitted in a low voice. * 4 When I was going 
off to English school, Mother made me leave my vow for her 
to carry out. She said that if I refused to eat fish, it would 
cause trouble in the kitchen. Besides, she thought it would 
me sick, so she insisted that she would go without fish 
in my place." 

Dr. Brown nodded, Ms eyes full of warmth. 

"If your mother did that, I have no doubt that your 
parents will come to understand our Jesus. And sooner or later, 
you know, you will start your own home and your children's 
children will be bom into our faith. I expect to be very proud 
of your Christian family, Uemura San." 

Dr. Brown had been right about Tei and Tojuro. Govern- 
ment signboards in Yokohama's markets that spring still 
threatened "Death to the Christians/ 5 but on the fourth day 
of May, Masahisa's parents let him join the brave little new 
Church of Christ in Japan. 

His mother's quick mind responded to the ideas that Masa- 
hisa brought home from the school at Number 211. Tei had 
her son teach her English by telling her what he was learn- 
ing in Mr. Ballagh's courses. Later Masahisa and his mother 
tutored twelve young pupils in English so that Uemura could 
attend Dr. Brown's new Union Theological School. Tei sold 
all her trinkets for Masahisa's tuition, and she helped him in 
another pig-raising venture. 

"I know all about pigs/' Masahisa Uemura wrote to a 
friend. "Their chief virtues are that they need to be fed only 
twice a day and they turn everything they eat into gold." 

When Uemura started the little Shitaya church in his own 
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home in a poor section of Tcxkyo* Ms mother and father were 
among the first to join that tiny congregation. Here one No- 
vember day in 1879, Tei and Tojuro Uemura saw their broad- 
shouldered son ordained a minister of Christ. 

Dr. Brown could not be there; the veteran missionary had 
returned to America in July, bowed with age and illness. But 
he had seen proof that Uemura would stand among Japan's 
great ministers. 

Not long after his ordination, the rugged young pastor fell 
in love with a girl from Mrs. James Hepburn's school in Yoko- 
hama. Suyeno brought to Uemura everything he had imagined 
of Christian love and happiness. 

"How could you have such intense and noble affection?" 
he wrote to her before their marriage. a We love each other 
with the love of our first parents before the Fall." 

Suyeno soon discovered that she was marrying an extremely 
busy husband. He had no patience with unnecessary delay. 
When a friend arrived for Uemura's wedding, the usher told 
him that the brief ceremony was already over. 

Even during the first days of his marriage, Uemura found 
himself involved in starting Japan's first Young Men's Christian 
Association, and helping Hiromichi Kozaki to publish the 
Y.M.C.A. magazine. A few years later he was working 
with James Hepburn, Guido Verbeck, and Kajinosuke Ibuka 
in translating the Old Testament into Japanese. He made 
preaching tours in the big southern cities. And always he 
ministered to his own little Tokyo group of Christians first 
the Shitaya home-church and then a congregation of twenty 
pioneering souls in Kojimachi, near the royal palace. 

With all his tremendous young energy, Uemura struggled 
to draw these lonely men and women into the family love of 
Christ's Church. Since his student years, Uemura had yearned 
for that kind of love; he longed to give it to his people. 
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A year after the Kojimachi church went up, Uemera began 

future in Meiji Gakuln. To students as well 

as church people, the theology professor was like a father. One 
blustery day a young fellow In a threadbare coat appeared at 
Uemura's little house. Shuffling his feet, he hesitatingly apolo- 
gized because he had not yet paid his tuition. Uemura inter- 
rupted him brusquely, going as usual straight to the point. 

"Do you want to borrow money, my young friend?" 

The boy reddened and began to protest, but Uemura broke 
in again, more gently. 

"You are here, aren't you? And so I know you're in need 
of money. Don't be bashful about telling your friends what 
you need. That's the secret of making friends, you know. Our 
Lord didn't hesitate to ask a kindness from the centurion. He 
said, 1 thirst!' So, tell me what you need; I can help you. I 
have a special fund for things like that." 

It is not surprising that during their seminary days the 
young theologs absorbed Uemura's fatherly kindness as well 
as his brilliant thinking. Many of them heard their teacher's 
address at a student conference. 

"The Christlike life is bright as an incandescent light," 
Uemura told the convention in his strong rambling tones. "Its 
voice is like a peal of thunder; its influence is mighty. The 
soul in whose depths there is this abundant life has the power 
of piercing other souls. Deep answereth to deep." 

Uemura's students had to agree; he himself was the proof. 

In 1888 Suyeno decided that her busy husband should take 
time out for his first taste of world travel. Although she now 
had two baby girls at home, she began teaching at Meiji 
Girl's School so that she could send Uemura off to England. 
There for five wonderful months he heard London's great 
preachers and read to his heart's content. 
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Suyeno learned thankfully that hard work had not 
away Uemura's startling athletic prowess. 

"On a later visit to London," he wrote, "I and my compan- 
ion, a former M.P., got locked into Hyde Park and to 
throw away our dignity and climb the high iron palings." 

Freed from pressures of his Tokyo work, Uemura found 
time to write letters that Suyeno treasured. 

"We you and myself will be counted nothing unless we 
are owned by God, and our work and knowledge will be in 
vain. I am almost ashamed that, unworthy as I am, I have 
preached the gospel to so many people ... it would be a 
shame to boast of virtues, since I have none, anyway. Between 
man and wife it is best for each to know the thought and 
conduct of the other just as they are. ... To work like 
Christ in sorrow and in love I wish to be like Christ." 

Uemura worried constantly about Suyeno's battle with the 
wolf at the door. 

"If there is anything that can be sold, sell it to meet the 
emergency. I am coming home soon because of lack of money 
and because a longer stay is unprofitable." 

So back he came to the little house that sheltered Suyeno 
and her two baby girls as well as her mother and Uemura's 
father and younger brother. No wonder he spoke of poverty 
as his great enemy. 

He was off on a preaching tour, still straggling with 
poverty, seven years later when he wrote a New Year's letter 
home to Sumiye, the oldest of his three small daughters. 

"Though the parents of you little girls are never insensible 
to your need for money and clothes, you are not able to have 
what girls in general have. Don't be discouraged or ashamed, 
darlings, for if you had them, you would be slaves of visible 
things. . . . You have come to an age when you can under- 
stand things as they are. 
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"Tomorrow Is New Year's Day, spring is on all the Tokyo 
and will appear throughout the capital in all 

their luxury. May you in your simple garments make the best 
of the New Year with your mother and sisters. The deepest 
meaning of true spring can be enjoyed without ornamentation. 
Your father far away is praying that you 5 Tamaki, and Keiko 
may the New Year's Day happily with your mother." 

Not only did the little girls have to manage without new 
clothes, they also had to get along without their father most 
of the time, contenting themselves with the knowledge that he 
thought of them constantly. 

Much of Uemura's energy went into the weekly Gospel 
Newsletter, which he edited in his own home and published 
with his own money. Several times the government suspended 
the Newsletter because of its fearless comments on current 
happenings. Editor Uemura risked jail when he championed 
Christian Korean rebels, including young Syngman Rhee, who 
were on trial for treason against the Japanese government. 
That editorial closed down the paper for several months, but 
afterward Uemura went on doggedly publishing his Newslet- 
ter, outspoken as ever. 

"The Christlike life is bright as an incandescent light," he 
had said. "Its voice is like a peal of thunder." And you cannot 
silence thunder. 

Next door to his Kojimachi home, Uemura started his own 
independent theological seminary in 1905. Although he of- 
fered no scholarships, his school attracted twenty or thirty 
students every year and sent out men who have stood among 
Japan's strongest Christian leaders. It was a curious thing, 
this popularity that Uemura enjoyed. He never understood it 
himself. His parishioners had to strain to understand his ser- 
mons through the blur of a speech impediment. Strangers took 
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offense at Ms blunt manner, and even old friends often went 
away nursing stepped-on toes. When his colleagues 
up to the speaker's rostrum in black ceremonial robes or natty 
Western suits, Uemura appeared in a shabby striped cotton 
kimono, little better than the threadbare clothes he had worn 
in his student days. Having no time to waste combing his hair, 
he kept it trimmed to an unglamorous crew cut, even after it 
turned gray. He was not afraid of exercise; once he removed 
his coat and used his samurai judo to oust some ruffians who 
had decided to break up a church service. 

"Many Christian preachers look like mollycoddles," com- 
mented one observer, "but Masahisa Uemura looks like a 
general!" 

Be that as it may, he had the passionate loyalty of the 
biggest Protestant congregation in Japan's history. In 1906 
his people built a stately sanctuary in Fujimicho within 
sight of ethereal Mount Fuji. There the congregation grew 
to a membership of sixteen hundred and sent out leaders to 
found daughter churches throughout Tokyo and the whole 
Empire. Uemura became known as one of the beloved leaders 
of the Church of Christ in Japan, 

One could understand Uemura's hold on people only 
by watching this rugged pastor in action. Once late at 
night he went sloshing across a vacant lot, ankle deep in the 
mud of a thunder storm and drenched to the bone, so that he 
could speak to eight hardy souls gathered in the home of one 
of his Fujimicho members. No wonder his people took it to 
heart when he thundered that they must love their neighbors! 
Because of Pastor Uemura, Mrs. Motoko Hani started her 
revolutionary Freedom School for Girls and Miss Ide built 
her maternity hospital in the Tokyo slums. With Uemura's 
moral support, Michi Kawai poured her heart into Y.W.C.A. 
work for Japan's girls and dreamed up her pioneering Keisen 
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School with its on International friendship. Out 

from Uemura's church doors went sterling, generous men 

women to help wherever their countrymen were in need. 

Uemura had that a truly alive Christian soul would 
have power to bring others to life, and his disciples proved 
their great-hearted pastor's point. 

But Uemura had no grandiose thoughts about his own 
role. When his congregation gave Mm a bronze bust of him- 
self to celebrate his thirtieth year in the ministry, he hid the 
memento in a closet In the Fujimicho church, and there it 
gathered dust until the 1923 earthquake demolished it. 

Uemura never felt too important to need the Christian 
family love that Dr. Brown had promised him in his Yoko- 
hama school days. During a tour of the United States, he 
made a special trip to Massachusetts to visit his daughter, 
Tamaki, who was studying at Wellesley College. He wrote: 

i6 It was hard to leave you yesterday. Father could not 
help shedding tears himself. I sympathize sincerely with 
you, when I think of how lonesome you must be in the far 
country. . . . Though you have good experience in life, my 
dear, as a grown woman do not lose the virtues you had in 
your childhood simplicity, sincerity. . . . 

"It is better to lose glory among men than to compromise 
the truth. Better even to flunk, to leave college and go home. 
. . . Others may live as they choose; as for our family, 
let us fight to manifest the real virtues of Christians at all 
times. ... I long to know how you are getting on since we 
parted. ... If you are busy, only tell me so, and I shall 
be satisfied. Live in peace under God's blessing." 

Tamaki was to need that peace of her father's blessing. 
She came home with her Wellesley degree in 1915 to 
marry Kawado, who was superintendent of her father's Sun- 
day school. It was a happy time for the Uemura family, with 
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Tainaki starting out on the adventure of Christian home- 
making. When a baby daughter arrived for Tamaki and 
Kawado, Grandfather Uemura regarded every whimper as 
an excuse to cradle the tiny creature in his massive arms. 
He was supremely happy. But the family's Joy was short- 
lived. Soon after the little girl's birth, Kawado fell victim 
to brain cancer and very quickly was taken away from his 
young wife. Then Tamaki leaned heavily on words her father 
had often said from the pulpit, "Lord Jesus, unto thee I live, 
unto thee I suffer, unto thee I die. Thine I am, living or 
dying." 

The experience of death came again to the Uemura family 
when Keiko, a senior at the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, developed a fatal case of tuberculosis. Through her 
last, hard months she clung to the companionship of her 
father and mother on the other side of lie world. 

"Oh, how I do long from my heart's depth to pass this 
critical experience of my life near my loving parents," Keiko 
wrote home. "When I learned what my disease was, I felt so 
forlorn and helpless; I felt I was staring all the time at 
death's dark shadow. . . . But I am now daily experiencing 
what my father often told me, that the sickbed Is a battle- 
field." 

As he read his youngest daughter's words, Uemura must 
have remembered how often he had urged his girls to follow 
Christ. They had contented themselves with family love in- 
stead of New Year's finery; they well knew where to find 
strength to fight inner battles. Keiko wrote: 

"Dearest Father and Mother and Tamaki, 

"I hardly know how to express my feelings, for I am con- 
scious that this letter is perhaps the last one I shall be able to 
write. Although my life has been utterly unworthy of your 
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love, I can at say a few words of thanks for it was 
your love that led me to Christ. . . . 

"Today Is Saturday, and I remember that about this time 
Father will be busy preparing his sermon and Mother at her 
domestic work. Perhaps tomorrow you will observe the Lord's 
Supper, I will be Joining you in worship with the same 
mind. * . ." 

Keiko's flickering young life remained "bright as an in- 
candescent light" to the end. Before Christmas she was with 
her family for all time. Living or dying, were they not to- 
gether in Christ? 

That unity buoyed up the Uemuras in the terrible days that 
followed the Tokyo earthquake of 1923. The convulsion 
shook their city as a hound breaks the neck of a helpless rab- 
bit. Great fires raged everywhere. The Fujimicho church fell 
into rubble and survivors in the congregation lost their homes 
to the roaring flames. By some miracle the Uemura parsonage 
escaped the holocaust. It became a refuge for Fujimicho peo- 
ple and other pastors* families. Staunchly, doggedly, Uemura 
poured his energy into the unending relief work. He built 
barracks to replace the Fujimicho church and the seminary. 
He gave help to a hundred other enterprises to relieve Tokyo's 
suffering people. By January, 1925, he was far more desper- 
ately worn out than he knew. 

On the eighth day of the new year he went down to Koji- 
machi to get ready for the new term at the seminary and to 
see to the publishing of Ms Gospel Newsletter. In the evening 
when he came back home, he cooked one of his special ome- 
lettes for Tamaki's hungry little girl. He sat down with her 
at the table, delighted with her laughter over Grandpa as 
cook. He sat down, and his strenuous years caught up with 
3iim 9 and felled him in a heart attack that took him instantly 
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without another word. His stunned family could hardly 
it. 

In the quiet loneliness that followed, Tamaki and her 
mother looked into the years ahead. Kawado's death and the 
death of Keiko and her pastor-father had laid upon Tamaki a 
commission she could not deny. She felt her beloved family 
very near her as she made plans to leave her little girl with 
Grandmother Suyeno. Tamaki was going to Scotland to study 
for the Christian ministry. Pastor Uemura's powerful spirit 
would work on through his daughter's life. 

As she packed her woven willow luggage, preparing to 
leave the home that spoke so eloquently of her father's love, 
Tamaki thought of the lonely schoolboy who had gone to 
Samuel Brown for moral support, fifty years earlier in Yoko- 
hama. 

In those long-ago days, Uemura had come to reflect the 
warm Christian love that Samuel Brown had absorbed from 
his mother's radiant spirit. And now that same radiance had 
kindled Tamaki and the thousands of other souls whom 
Masahisa Uemura had drawn into the vast circle of his love. 
On the brink of her own life's mission, Tamaki pondered this 
mystery. She could not explain it, except perhaps in her fa- 
ther's own words: 

"The Christlike life is bright as an incandescent light; its 
voice is like a peal of thunder; its influence is mighty. The 
soul in whose depths there is this abundant life has the power 
of piercing other souls. Deep answereth to deep." 

Uemura was a great minister, a great teacher, a great jour- 
nalist. Equally versatile was his friend, Yoichi Honda, who 
carried the spirit of the Yokohama Band into politics as well as 
church and school. 
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Yoichi Honda 





YOICHI HONDA spoke calmly to the daimyo's messenger in 
the entrance hall of Hirosaki Military Academy. 

"Will you tell my Lord I'm humbly grateful for his sum- 
mons and I'll come to the castle as soon as I can?" 

Then the young schoolmaster, hardly more than a boy 
himself, bowed to the messenger of the Baron of Hirosaki 
and returned to the gymnasium where he had been demon- 
strating principles of fencing. Under the inquisitive gaze of 
thirty pairs of brown eyes, the young teacher straggled to 
keep tension out of his face. 

"I'm going to dismiss you for today, boys," he announced. 
"We'll have no archery this afternoon, but be ready to recite 
your Confucius for me in the morning." 

His students bowed with impeccable decorum as he left 
them. After Honda had stepped out of the room, they broke 
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into cheers of such glee that their teacher had to 

smile. But as he turned Into the castle road, Honda's large, 
clear eyes darkened with anxiety. He shivered slightly in the 
warning chill of the mid-September afternoon. 

Why was he being summoned to the castle? Was it because 
the baron did not like the way he was running Hirosaki's 
military school? Or was there any trouble dating from the 
war of 1863, when the Baron of Hirosaki had swung over to 
the Emperor's side of the straggle while Honda was away 
recruiting troops for the rebel Tokugawa party? No, it 
could hardly be that. Even the baron had admitted that the 
affair was not Honda's fault. He had finally let him come 
home again and had made him headmaster of the academy. 
Surely his lord had not reconsidered, or had he? 

Or perhaps an even worse possibility occurred to 
Yoichi Honda perhaps his prince had somehow learned 
that Honda possessed one of the forbidden books of the 
Christians, a Chinese translation of the Old Testament. If the 
baron knew that, things could be serious indeed. What would 
happen then to YoichFs dream of becoming a powerful 
statesman, the pride of Hirosaki, a mighty force in the new 
national government of Japan? 

But he was no Christian, Yoichi told himself, as he entered 
the castle gates. He was reading the book only to find out 
how the Westerners explained the universe. Could he help it 
if he saw sense in their notion of a single Creator who had 
made it all? That idea certainly wasn't treason, was it? But 
perhaps his lordship would think so. 

Yoichi's disciplined features held no trace either of fear 
or of rebellion as he bowed his face to the woven grass carpet 
before his liege lord. The Baron of Hirosaki gave his young 
visitor a long, appraising look. He seemed to be measuring 
Honda's well-knit, stocky frame, his broad shoulders, his 
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alert face with its high forehead and its large eyes of startling 
depth and life. After a lengthy moment the baron smiled a 
sudden cool smile. 

"Honda San, how would you like to study in Yokohama?" 

The young man could have cried with relief, but his ex- 
pression did not change. The baron went on. 

"Our country is facing new problems, Honda. We must 
learn the language and the ideas of these hairy Westerners. 
You're the most intelligent young fellow in Hirosaki, and the 
most honorable. You'll not fail me. I'm sending you south 
to Yokohama to study in the English school of a certain 
Samuel Brown. You're to leave here at the end of Septem- 
ber." 

Honda drew a quick breath. He was not in disgrace. His 
prince had elected to send him to the thriving new seaport of 
Yokohama, where he would acquire Western learning to en- 
able him to bring prestige and power to Hirosaki. He bowed 
his head to the floor again. 

"I shall not disappoint you, my Lord," said Yoichi Honda. 

On his last evening in Hirosaki, Honda walked out under 
the mighty pines that crested the castle ramparts. The young 
retainer's whole soul was filled with one great fierce love for 
this country that had bred and nurtured him. His eyes rested 
warmly on the town below with its thousands of homes spread 
out around the great citadel. Fragrant wood smoke from a 
hundred bathhouses floated low in the quiet evening air, and 
with it rose the cries of small children busy with neighbor- 
hood games before bedtime. All around Hirosaki lay the vast 
Tsugaru Plain. Beyond the plain rose celestial Mount Iwaki, 
more pure of line and commanding, Honda thought, than the 
holy Mount Fuji itself. Four thousand feet from the plain, 
Iwaki San towered into the darkening autumn sky; and in the 
pines, over Honda's head, the autumn locusts chanted their 
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Shinto to her. Centuries ago, men said, the highborn 

IwakI had fled from a brigand until merciful gods 
transformed her into a mountain of peerless beauty. Sophis- 
ticated Honda did not believe the myth, but he liked it. He 
felt a secret sympathy with village folk who thronged up 
Iwaki's trails on her feast day, waving sacred paper banners. 
He understood why they poured wine over her Image in thank 
offering for the rice harvest on the plain below. To this 
beautiful country, Honda, too, wanted to give his best. Hiro- 
saki was his home, his highest love. He would prove to the 
world that Hirosaki could produce a great national leader. 
As Yoichi Honda watched Iwaki San in the soft yellow 
moonlight, thinking of words from Genesis, "In the beginning 
God created . . . And God said, . . . let the dry land ap- 
pear* . . . And God made the two great lights . . . the lesser 
light to rale the night". . . , the mystic moon threw black sha- 
dows through the pines across the great hewn stones of the 
castle ramparts. This was not evil teaching. It made far more 
sense than Shinto tales of gods and goddesses fashioning a uni- 
verse in their petty feuds. Why not a single magnificent Creator? 
Could a lesser deity build anything so beautiful as the Hiro- 
saki countryside? So reasoned Honda on that clear autumn 
evening in 1870, the night before he began his long journey 
south to Yokohama. 

Life in the seaport soon crowded Genesis from Honda's 
mind. In Samuel Brown's classrooms, he struggled feverishly 
with English grammar. All about him sat tense young samurai 
determined to make themselves into prominent officials, out- 
standing military leaders, revered scholars in Emperor 
Meiji's new Japan. Honda could almost hear their ambitions 
crackling. He and his classmates were race horses, Honda 
thought, whirling giddily down the track toward fame and 
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glory* He went to daily Bible class because Brown Sensei 
and James Ballagh insisted upon it, and he listened with Ms 
eyes politely shut while Ballagh Sensei prayed for Japan. 
But he no longer pondered the Creation story nor felt the 
least curiosity about the rest of the Bible. His brain seethed; 
he would soon go abroad to train for a brilliant career la 
government. He had no time for religious broodings. 

But in 1871 the boom fell on Yoichi Honda and on hun- 
dreds of other young samurai students. Their chieftains 
called them home, for the feudal coffers held no more money 
to keep young men in school. Emperor Meiji had commanded 
the local princes to hand over their territories, their great 
castles, and the people of their fiefs. Now the Emperor's 
government ruled supreme over all his lands and people, 
while the poor barons had to live as common townsfolk. Ob- 
viously they could finance no more schooling for young 
students. 

So Honda suddenly found himself penniless after one 
short year of Yokohama education. He had no choice but to 
go dolefully home to Hirosaki. And there he found nothing 
at all to cheer him. His father, also now off the ex-daimyo's 
payroll, had moved his family from their prosperous home 
to a shabby cottage five miles out in the country no fit 
residence for a prospective prime minister! At the age of 
twenty-three, Honda felt quite sure that life held nothing for 
him but frustration. Gloom swamped him. 

Then gradually Honda began to notice the predicaments 
that other people were facing. He saw threadbare kimono 
and lean faces in all the samurai families of Hirosaki, and 
he realized that highborn people everywhere had lost their 
lands, their money, even their place in the sun. In the face 
of all this grief, Honda's own shattered ambitions looked 
trivial. He stopped brooding over the fact that he could not 
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go abroad to study. He was learning to think in terms of 
other people, heartsick people who needed help. 

Vaguely Honda remembered New Testament ideas that 
Brown and Ballagh had directed to his deaf ears. And as he 
stood in the garden of his father's farm hut, watching Mount 
Iwaki, some sentences from Genesis again came back to him, 
u ln the beginning God created . . . and behold, it was very 
good." 

Mysteriously the words lifted Honda up from depression. 
Perhaps he had been too hasty in kicking the Christian teach- 
ings out of his way. Honda made up his mind to scrape 
together enough money to go back to Yokohama to investi- 
gate the new religion. Here might be a gift he could still give 
to his homeland. 

Before the snow had left Mount Iwaki's white shoulders in 
the spring of 1872, Yoichi Honda began his rigorous jour- 
ney south. When he got to Yokohama, he found his classmates, 
Kajinosuke Ibuka, Masahisa Uemura, and others, preoc- 
cupied with the little church they had just started, the first 
Protestant church in all Japan. They had lost their air' of 
tense desperation. They were no longer jobless samurai fight- 
ing for a foothold in the world; they had become conquering 
soldiers of Christ. Their new vigor gave Honda all the con- 
vincing he needed. In the month of May, Yoichi Honda 
joined the brotherhood of Jesus' followers, Yasotainted out- 
laws who walked through Yokohama with a government 
bounty on their heads. 

"Our faith at that time was very young in intellect," Honda 
wrote later. "But we were determined to be true to the faith 
though dangers threatened us and difficulties were pressing 
upon us. Our simple, earnest young hearts melted into tears 
in fear of God and gratitude to him." 

When Yoichi went home for summer vacation after his 
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baptism, he hid Ms Bible in a crevice in the stone foundation 
of the empty Hirosaki Castle. Every day at the same hour he 
took the book from its hiding place and read under the 
pines that guarded the deserted citadel. Though he had 
himself a Christian outlaw, Honda loved his home country 
the town, the valley golden with rice, the sheltering Mount 
Iwaki as passionately as ever. And he still longed to be a 
means of bringing wise government to his people. But as he 
read beside the abandoned castle, the words of Jesus suggested 
a new spirit of service, a self-forgetful dedication. Honda saw 
that he could no longer seek prestige for himself. In Septem- 
ber he went back to Yokohama with a new humility to pre- 
pare for his life work. 

When he had completed his Yokohama schooling, he spent 
thirteen years serving the people of Hirosaki. He helped 
John Ing to start a Christian academy for the sons of samurai 
families. He founded a church that was to send two hundred 
Christian workers into Japan's north country during the next 
eighty years. He went to Tokyo to petition the Emperor for a 
national parliament where the provinces could have repre- 
sentation. Then for eight years he served in the new assembly 
of his prefecture as chairman of the legislature. 

Again and again Honda told himself that lie ought to be 
completely happy. He was a popular representative, serving 
the home country he loved, pioneering in the new government, 
showing what Jesus' way could mean in civil affairs. And he 
was still preaching every Sunday to the Hirosaki congrega- 
tion, watching young men catch his vision of the city of God. 
Honda had certainly come far since the black days of gloom 
after his daimyo's downfall. His life was meaningful, crea- 
tive. Where then was the flaw? 

For busy Honda grew more and more aware of a flaw in 
the pattern of his days. He began to suspect that he was 
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spreading himself too thin. His weeks did not hold enough 
for the research and planning he needed to do as a 
lawmaker. And the church, how could Honda sleep at night 
when the young church demanded all his strength in its 
struggle to lift the cross in Hirosaki? YolchI Honda came to 
know that he would have to make a choice. No man could do 
both the enormous jobs he had taken on himself. He could be 
a legislator or a preacher, but not both. He had to choose. 

Before he made a decision, he wanted to get away, to see 
the picture of his work in better perspective. He made up his 
mind he would fulfill his old dream of traveling to the 
United States to study. 

Honda visited hundreds of churches all across America, 
learning how they helped the people in their care. But he was 
also storing away impressions of state capitals and city halls, 
political editorials and election campaign speeches. His 
friends in Japan would not let him forget his political 
career. In 1889 they peppered him with letters about the new 
Diet, which Emperor Meiji was going to open, the Diet that 
would mean a first step toward democratic national govern- 
ment for Japan. Honda's backers assured him he could win a 
seat in the Diet if he would come home and campaign. And 
they were all certain that he ought to do it, even though he 
would have to stop preaching in order to hold office. It would 
be a tremendous gain for Christianity to have Honda advis- 
ing the brand-new Parliament. 

Only one person sent him letters of a different flavor. This 
lone correspondent reminded him that the church in Japan 
was very young, very weak. It had only a handful of preach- 
ers, and these few men got little glory and less pay. They 
could easily leave the ministry for more profitable and 
glamorous jobs. What would these ministers do if a nation- 
ally known leader like Honda decided to give up preaching? 
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Honda became very grave over these letters. He had 
respect for the lady who had written them. They came from 
his wife, the resourceful woman who had sent Mm off to study 
in America while she managed the home, the children, and 
the tiny budget all alone in Japan. Her words weighed 
heavily. In fact, Mrs. Honda had put her husband into a state 
of severe mental turmoil. 

Thus preoccupied, he went out walking with a friend one 
fine day along the Susquehanna River near Scranton. The 
two companions were in heated debate over government af- 
fairs back in Japan, but when they arrived at a high railroad 
bridge they fell silent, enchanted with the panorama of 
river, woods, and rich rolling farmlands. The two decided to 
walk out onto the bridge for a better look at the landscape. 

After venturing out a few yards, Honda's friend turned 
back across the railroad ties toward shore. But Honda paused 
in the middle of the bridge, gazing at the prosperous Penn- 
sylvania farm country. His thoughts had gone back to the rice 
fields of the Tsugaru Plain. Again the tormenting questions 
had swooped down upon him: What did he owe to Hirosaki? 
What did he owe to Jesus Christ? Where did his responsi- 
bility lie? 

Honda's warm, intense eyes looked out unseeingly to the 
Pennsylvania hills. He forgot his friend, he forgot where he 
was. He felt completely alone in the center of a vast seething 
universe that roared at him its unanswerable questions. 

Then suddenly a cry from shore penetrated Honda's con- 
sciousness. He was at once aware that his companion was 
frantically gesturing at him and that the railroad ties were 
throbbing under his feet. His head reeled in the pulsing 
thunder that rolled down upon him. He spun around to see a 
freight engine, like some furious black jungle animal, racing 
toward him across the long bridge. 
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Instantly he saw that he was too far out to think of rannkg 
back. He glanced down at the swirling water far below and 
he was too high to jump. In desperation he 
flung himself face down across the ties and lay waiting. The 
great metallic beast of prey bore down upon him, thundered 
over him with the infernal tumult of doomsday. At one point 
he felt something rip the coat across his shoulders, and he 
thought in relief that his indecision was about to be obliter- 
ated. But when the last car finally roared over him and off 
across Pennsylvania, Honda was still unscathed. Evidently 
God wanted to keep him on earth; God had a special purpose 
for him. The shaken man could no longer doubt what that 
purpose was. On the Scranton bridge, God had called Yoichi 
Honda back into the pulpit. 

He wrote to his political supporters that he had decided he 
could serve his homeland better as a Christian minister than 
In any other way. He spent a year studying at Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and then he returned home to live the rest of his 
life as a Methodist minister. 

Twenty-two years went by, and the month of March came, 
bringing plum blossoms and spring rain and annual confer- 
ence to the Methodists of West Japan. Now the business ses- 
sions were over, and in the front pews of the Nagasaki 
church, young men sat waiting tensely for the ceremony that 
would ordain them as ministers of Jesus Christ. Bishop 
Yoichi Honda finished his ordination sermon and then slowly 
made his way down from the pulpit to conduct the laying on 
of hands. The young candidates held their breath as he came 
forward with the ritual book. Their bishop, although he was 
only sixty-four, looked like an old, old man today. His 
health had been failing for months. 

Honda had chaired the business sessions of conference 
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with all Ms famous geniality and gentle humor. His patrician 
little silvery mustache looked as precisely neat as ever, and 
the beautiful, dark eyes with their curving lids were as warmly 
loving, as bright with the magnificent vitality of the man. But 
at each session those eyes had appeared more haggard, the 
broad shoulders more stooped. The young men watched their 
Bishop gravely, aware that he was giving them the last ounce 
of his amazing strength on that March afternoon In 1912. 
In the rear pews, older preachers whispered to one another 
that it was lucky Mrs. Honda had come along with her hus- 
band in spite of her stay-at-home habits. They had a premoni- 
tion she would be needed. 

Only the Bishop himself, standing before them in his worn 
black suit, had no thought of his own grave illness. As he 
looked into the serious young faces in front of him, he felt 
the exultation that always came over him during the yearly 
ordination service. He closed his eyes for a moment, with one 
hand on the communion table to steady himself, rallying 
energy for the long ceremony ahead. Then he opened his rit- 
ual and looked with blurred eyes at the lines he knew by 
heart. 

"Brethren, these are they whom we purpose, God willing, 
this day to ordain Elders. . . ." 

Honda's mind, as always in this service, drifted back over 
the years since his decision on the Susquehanna bridge. He 
was president for seventeen years of the Methodist Boys* 
School at Aoyama how rich they had been, how many 
young lives he had seen guided into nobility for Japan, for 
Christ! Some of his Aoyama boys stood before him now, 
waiting for the words that would make them pastors. 

". . . mercifully behold these thy servants now called to 
the Office of Elders," he prayed, his flagging voice almost too 
weak to reach the older brothers in the back pews, ". . . that 
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by word and they may faithfully serve 

thee. . . ." 

By word and good example! Honda remembered grim 
months during the Sine-Japanese War, when he had tried to 
carry 7 a helpful word and an example of courage to the 
homesick servicemen in China. He remembered the water- 
logged fur jacket and padded trousers he had worn on icy 
roads, the leaky tent roofs that let in snow on him, the windy 
hilltops on which he had shouted his message of comfort to 
ragged soldiers crowding around. To be a chaplain to these 
forlorn, exhausted young men what deep happiness that 
hard assignment had brought him! 

In the big Nagasaki church the ordination service moved 
smoothly toward its climax. The Bishop, bowed in prayer for 
the candidates, murmured, **We most humbly beseech thee 
to grant that by these thy Ministers ... thy holy name may 
be forever glorified, and thy blessed kingdom enlarged." 

Thy blessed kingdom enlarged! Honda thought of the new 
and united Japan Methodist Church, into which he had 
poured all his strength for five years. The pastors of the 
new church had called him to be their bishop. How richly 
God had answered his long-ago boyish prayer that he might 
do something worthwhile for his homeland! The country 
people who lived in the shadow of Mount Iwaki, the city 
people who lived in the shadow of Mount Fuji he had loved 
them all; he had given them his best. It was a good life, a 
splendid warmth of dignity and joy that he was giving to the 
young men who stood before him. He motioned for them to 
kneel; the sponsoring ministers moved forward to place 
hands on the young heads, and to each candidate Honda 
spoke the solemn consecrating sentence: "The Lord pour upon 
thee the Holy Spirit for the office and work of an Elder in the 
Church of God. . . ." 
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It was over now, his work was done, he had only the 
prayer of blessing before he could rest. His fragile voice 
lifted for the last time, "Direct us, O Lord . . . that in all 
our works, begun, continued, and ended in thee, we may 
glorify thy holy name, and finally, by thy mercy, obtain 
everlasting life. . . ." 

Everlasting life, how far away was it for him? Not very 
far. As the crowds surged forward through an exultant 
organ postlude, Bishop Honda suddenly felt quite dizzy. 
Smiling vaguely at the new ministers who pressed close 
around him, he turned to lift his Bible from the pulpit. Its 
weight seemed almost too much for him as he carried it out 
of the sanctuary, but his searching fingers had found the place 
they sought, the first chapter of Genesis, well marked by 
much opening. His fingers rested between the pages as he took 
the volume under his arm. As Bishop Honda walked feebly 
and slowly away from his last service, his mind echoed in 
thunderous thanksgiving the words he had pondered on the 
ramparts of Hirosaki Castle, "In the beginning God created 
. . . and behold, it was very good." 

While Honda and others of the Yokohama Band were es- 
tablishing the Christian Church on Japan's soil, members of 
the Sapporo Band were carving Christ's imprint into many 
phases of Japanese culture. Kanzo Uchimura was Sapporo's 
intrepid prophet- journalist. 
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Kanzo Uchimura 




ONE BLEAK afternoon in late autumn, an unhappy fresh- 
man left the gates of Sapporo Agricultural College and made 
his lonely way across town to the shrine of the local Shinto 
deity. Kanzo Uchimura did not presume to go into the shrine 
nor to approach the sacred mirror that embodied his in- 
visible god. He felt himself too deeply involved in disloyalty 
for that. Instead he flung himself down on the harsh autumn 
grass, and there he prayed with all the fiery strength of his 
miserable soul. 

"Most holy Guardian of Sapporo, don't let me give in to the 
sophomores! Keep me away from their Jesus. Don't let me 
renounce the eight million holy deities of Japan. I'd rather 
die first" 

Kanzo was really in agony. In his imagination he could see 
his father and his mother bending over him to warn Mm 
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against apostasy. Treason threatened the very heart of Japan. 
Had not Niishima founded a school of the evil sect in sacred 
Kyoto less than a year earlier? And the Christian traitors of 
the Yokohama Band, had they not met as a church since 
1872? Kanzo sat up and lifted his face to the shrine. He 
curled both hands into fists. 

"I swear I'll undo the work of that Clark! I'll shame my 
classmates out of their foreign devils' doctrine. I'll force 
them back to the sacred spirits of Japan. I declare war on 
Christianity!" 

Almost since babyhood, Kanzo had prayed every morning 
to the four quarters of the compass, addressing all the gods of 
heaven and earth. He had gone without beans or eggs or fruit 
or candy in order to please various deities. He had stopped in 
front of every shrine he passed to pray to the spirits inside. 
Certainly the gods of Japan should have heeded his prayers 
in that autumn of 1877. 

But they didn't. They left the poor freshman defenseless 
before the onslaughts of the Christian sophomores, who had 
hazed many of Kanzo's classmates into Christianity and were 
now hot on the trail of the stubborn young patriot. They 
argued and threatened and harangued until poor brain- 
washed Kanzo finally gave up. He fell victim to the foreign 
faith that President William Clark of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College had brought into the new government school 
the year before along with his American knowledge of botany 
and zoology and other sciences useful to the pioneer colonists 
of Hokkaido. 

With a sneaky feeling of treason, Kanzo Uchimura signed 
his name to the Covenant of the Believers in Jesus, which 
Professor Clark had drawn up before he returned to America. 
Kanzo signed like a sleepwalker, wondering if he had lost 
his senses. He became an unwilling part of the little freshman 
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"church" of seven members who assembled every Sunday 
morning in one another's dormitory rooms to explore and 
discuss their new religion. 

Gradually, reluctantly, Kanzo came to feel himself a real 
part of this little group. He developed a coltish sense of 
freedom as the weight of eight million jealous gods fell 
from his back. Now he could walk past their many shrines 
with his handsome young head erect. He could eat all the 
eggs and beans he wanted. 

And as for candy, he consumed large amounts of it during 
the refreshment period that followed every Sunday sermon 
in the tiny dormitory "church." Hot tea and cold water, 
cookies, cakes, and crackers, also, were passed around in 
great quantities while the seven new Christians edified one 
another with thoughts from their religious reading or from 
their own internal struggles. 

Each Sunday one of the seven would take his turn at 
sitting on the preacher's stool at the front of the room and 
preaching from the flour-barrel pulpit, which was dignified 
by a blue blanket covering. The other six boys would sit on 
blankets spread over the floor, listening to the discourse and 
later delivering their own long thoughts and consuming the 
eatables. These devotions lasted the whole forenoon. When the 
dormitory bell rang for twelve-thirty dinner, it ended a four- 
hour session. 

But Kanzo and his classmates did not find these long serv- 
ices tedious. They read their English Bibles as explorers dis- 
covering a tremendous new continent the power and gran- 
deur of the One God, the overwhelming stature of Jesus Christ. 
It fascinated them, perhaps partly because their parents were 
horrified. They talked about these things while they hiked 
through Hokkaido's forests. They argued about them while 
they watched dog killers executing Sapporo's stray muts. 
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When the dormitory proctors were out of earshot, the young 
even fought over theological questions. Christi- 
anity had them by storm. 

Gradually Kanzo Uchimura grew certain that his new 
loyalty was not treason toward Japan, but a great gift that 
he give to his fatherland. He came to the conviction 

that he had to set Ms fellow countrymen free to follow Christ. 

When he had finished his college course, Uchimura took a 
job as government expert for the Hokkaido fishing industry. 
In his spare time he waged in earnest his warfare for Christ. 
The hub of his life now was the new Sapporo church which 
the Believers in Jesus had begun during Kanzo's last semester. 
The boys had recruited some fifty townspeople for their con- 
gregation. With money borrowed from the Methodist mission 
board, they had rented half a small double house and had put 
in six sturdy benches for the men and some straw mats in 
front for the women. When the congregation outgrew these 
benches and mats, the young leaders laid pine planks over 
the big sunken fireplace, covered the boards with blankets, 
and squeezed ten more worshipers into their fold. They found 
a small but loud organ with only two silent keys and an 
organist who could make the bellows roar. Fifty discordant, 
enthusiastic voices sang hymns so fervently that the ten-foot 
ceiling vibrated and the upstairs neighbors pounded in right- 
eous indignation. 

Uchimura, taking his turn behind the makeshift pulpit, 
raised the question of repaying the church's debt to the 
Methodists. His tall frame loomed straight shouldered be- 
hind the stovepipe that partially hid him from his flock of 
fifty, and his resonant voice rang forth powerfully. 

"Your liberty is going to cost you exactly $698.40!" 

This was a great deal of money, the young preacher 
admitted, but it would buy them out of the denominational 
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system that divided the oneness of Christ's kingdom. It would 
lift them out of childish dependence into mature self-support. 
It would free them to work out their own destiny. 

"Brother Uchida," cried Kanzo Uchimura, "will you give 
up your foreign restaurant meals? Sato, will you forego a 
new suit of clothes? If you're with me, we shall be free!" 

The little congregation emptied their pockets and lived on 
brown rice and barley. And at the end of twelve months, in 
December, 1882, they paid their debt to the mission board 
and held a huge feast of clam soup at Plum Restaurant in 
Morning Grass Park to celebrate. The Sapporo church was 
independent! Uchimura's blood raced with the exhilaration 
of that victory. 

But the next years took Kanzo Uchimura out of the warm 
camaraderie of his Sapporo friends and threw him into 
longer battles, wars within himself where victories were slow 
to come. 

He went to America, where he tested his faith by working 
in a Philadelphia hospital for retarded children, doing scrub- 
woman chores which he knew his samurai forebears would 
have despised. If he had not been working for Christ, he 
would have quit in disgust. It was one of the fiercest struggles 
of his life. 

During long lonely nights on the wards, Uchimura dis- 
covered the Old Testament prophets. Something of the mood 
of Jeremiah came over him as his homesick mind swung like 
a compass needle back to his faraway country. How des- 
perately the new industrialized Japan needed a prophet like 
Jeremiah to save her from enslavement to money! Could his 
people find Christ if their minds were chained to banks and 
stores and factories? Uchimura saw now that he must wage 
a prophet's warfare, hand-to-hand combat against his na- 
tion's wrongdoing. 
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One evening in the Philadelphia hospital he wrote into his 
English Bible the now famous pledge that was to shape his 
life: 

I for Japan, 
Japan for the world, 
The world for Christ, 
And all for God. 

Uchimura had very little money, but he trusted that God 
would somehow see his young prophet through college. He 
went to Amherst College in Massachusetts, where Joseph 
Niishiina had studied, and there he spent two lean years 
assembling mental ammunition. As he lugged hods of coal 
from the dormitory basement up to the smoky little stove in 
his attic room, he prayed for a clearer vision of his Captain. 

At Amherst the handsome aristocrat wore shabby suits till 
they threatened to fall off in tatters. He skimped on fuel till 
ink froze in his bottle. He fasted till he fell sick. Finally, 
one night before his second Amherst Christmas, he went 
wading out through muddy snow to ask one of the teachers 
for a loan. For ten long minutes he stood in front of his 
professor's house, gazing up at the lighted study window in an 
agony of humiliation. At length he turned on his heel and 
trudged defiantly back across the sleeping campus to his 
icy room. He tightened his belt and stuck it out until the 
fifth of January. But at last he had to give in, figuring that a 
dead prophet would not be much good to God nor to Japan, 
either. He plodded back in a raging fever of shame to his 
professor's house, and this time he walked through the 
door and stammered out his need. As a result he did not 
starve in Massachusetts, but that humiliating experience stiff- 
ened his conviction that Christianity in Japan should pay its 
own way. He wanted nothing more to do with charity. 
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Back in Japan after four American years, Kanzo Uchi- 
naura decided to be a teacher. In one school after another 
he sounded his cry for righteousness that could set Japan 
to follow Christ. His stays were short because he quickly 
found himself at loggerheads with school administrators. 
Missionaries complained that Uchimura was bullheaded and 
overstrict wit 1 ! the students. The Japanese accused Mm of 
disloyalty toward the government because of his Christian 
beliefs. Consequently, he was always flirting with poverty. 
He ate the cheapest rice, and his suits grew shiny. But he 
would not be swerved from the road he had to march. Too 
clearly he remembered Sapporo Agricultural College and the 
goal he had found in the little dormitory church. 'The world 
for Christ," no less! 

In his thirtieth year, Kanzo Uchimura taught history at the 
famous First High School in Tokyo, where Japan's keenest 
boys got ready for Tokyo Imperial University. Uchimura was 
delighted with his students and their ready grasp of Ms 
ideas. But the new history teacher never lost sight of Ms 
central purpose. When the next showdown came, he did some- 
thing that shocked the entire nation. 

One January day in 1891, the principal called Ms students 
and teachers into the auditorium to hear the new Imperial 
Rescript on Education. It was a solemn moment as the 
thousand young men listened with bowed heads to that sacred 
document calling them to be faithful to the moral code of 
their forefathers. Uchimura sat among the professors listen- 
ing thoughtfully. He agreed with what he heard. The Em- 
porer's Rescript certainly deserved support yes, but worsMp? 
Uchimura braced Mmself. The principal was calling pontffi- 
cally for Ms instructors to present themselves on the plat- 
form and bow in worship before the holy Imperial scroll. 

Uchimura looked to the left and to the right, but saw none 
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of the other Christian teachers. They had stayed away to 
avoid the predicament in which he now found himself. 
Relentlessly the principal read on down the faculty list. 
Uchimura scarcely had time to think. When his name was 
called, he followed the first impulse of his conscience. He 
got out of his seat, rose to his full, broad-shouldered height, 
walked calmly up the aisle to the platform, stood for a 
moment quite straight with his head high before the table 
bearing the Rescript, then turned and just as calmly strode 
back to his place in the audience. He had not bowed to the 
Emperor's scroll! " 'You shall have no other gods before me,' " 
a voice thundered in his soul 

Pandemonium broke loose around him as he sat down. 
"Traitor! Turncoat! " a thousand raucous young voices 
screeched at their brazen professor. Uchimura knew as well 
as they that their rowdy catcalling would bring down no 
punishment on them. 

He went home that evening with pneumonia brewing in 
his lungs, and his wife put him to bed. But even there the 
tide of battle surged as First High students surrounded the 
house to pelt it with stones. Uchimura's harried principal had 
no desire to lose his brilliant professor. He came to explain 
that bowing before the Rescript would mean only respect, 
not actual worship. Uchimura finally agreed to send a friend 
as proxy to bow in his place, since he was too sick to go. But 
by that time, the nation's newspapers had taken up the cry of 
"traitor." Before his pneumonia left him, the strong-minded 
teacher found himself jobless and highly unpopular. 

In March a fresh blow fell. Uchimura's young wife, worn 
out with long hours of nursing him, fell desperately ill and 
died, leaving the prophet to travel his steep road without her. 

After a few more skirmishes with one school and another, 
Uchimura decided to stop hitting Ms head against a wall. He 
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gave up teaching and tried newspaper work. It a lucky 
venture. Now at last he could really speak out for Christian 
righteousness. In the Tokyo Yowdzu, Uchimura thundered 
his prophetic warnings at two hundred thousand readers. He 
scourged the public officials who spent their private 
getting drunk. He pointed his finger at Parliament members 
whose votes could be bought. He denounced businessmen who 
bled the scrawny factory workers. He took up cudgels for the 
hundred thousand poor farmers whose fields were being 
poisoned by waste from a copper mine. His columns made 
many a wrongdoer squirm. 

Those were good years for Kanzo Uchimura. His books 
were selling well, and people talked about his articles in 
noodle restaurants and on street corners. And at home he had 
happiness to fortify him for battle. A year after his re- 
marriage, little Ruth was bom, and in 1897, a baby boy, 
Yushi, made that family complete. Yes, Kanzo Uchimura was 
in many respects a happy warrior during those years. 

But he remained a warrior always, in small things as well 
as big. When his ramrod shadow appeared against the cor- 
ridor wall, newspaper copy boys jumped to tidy their desks 
and smooth down their hair. He kept them mercilessly up to 
schedule. He would brook no slovenly privates in his regi- 
ment. If they had known that his Sapporo classmates used to 
call him "Spiny," his friends on the Yorodzu staff would 
have smiled a harassed smile. 

In 1903 Uchimura decided that he would have to abandon 
his post on the Yorodzu, since he objected to the editor's 
support of Japan's war threats against Russia, The weary 
prophet began to suspect that it was time for a change in his 
strategy. For all his fiery teaching and lecturing and column- 
writing, his beloved Japan seemed not one whit closer to 
Jesus Christ. 
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UcMmura found himself thinking more and more of the 
little group of boys who had prayed in one another's rooms 
at Sapporo Agricultural College. From that flour-barrel pul- 
pit had come a lively warm vigor, a real strength for the 
Christian living of hard days. Jesus himself had sat with 
those students when two or three were gathered together on 
the blanketed floor. Hadn't that been better than harangues 
directed to thousands of blase young brains, better than cold 
newsprint aimed at half a million money-mad readers? Kanzo 
Uchimura felt he had received new orders from headquarters. 
In Jesus' name, he was to gather together a small group of 
disciples to share with them his vision of the kingdom. 
Through these few disciples, God might bless Uchimura's 
prayer of "The world for Christ!" 

For nearly three decades Uchimura followed his new star. 
Then one spring morning in 1930, when Tokyo sparrows were 
chirping hopefully in the timid sunshine of late March, the 
seventy-year-old soldier put on a neatly brushed overcoat and 
stepped out of his doorway for a final tour of Ms battlefields. 
The bean-curd peddler and the mailman made deep bows as 
Uchimura walked slowly by. Both of them paused to look 
after him, this patrician scholar who every year had become 
more genial and kindly a neighbor. Uchimura still carried 
his lordly head high, but he leaned heavily on his walking 
stick and paused occasionally for breath. The bean-curd 
peddler and the mailman looked at each other and shook 
their heads in anxious sympathy. They were aware of neigh- 
borhood rumors that Uchimura Sensei had been weakening 
steadily with heart trouble since the first of the year. 

The sensei himself entertained no doubt of this fact. Tele- 
grams of knifing pain convinced him that his last appoint- 
ment could not be much longer postponed. Before that time, 
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however, he had respects to pay to the memories of his 
campaign, so he chose to Ignore the stabbing in his chest and 
ventured out past the little dormitory that for 
twenty years had housed his disciples. He made his 
way up the quiet unpaved suburban street, walled by the 
doorways and high fences of his neighbors, toward the lecture 
hall that Merchant Imai had given for his teaching. 

With a mighty effort he opened the door and crossed the en- 
trance, then stood looking up the rows of seats toward the 
platform. How long since he had stood there, thinking aloud in 
the holy fellowship of six hundred souls who came every week 
to listen? On the twelfth day of January, he had sat in a chair 
on that platform while one of his disciples read to the audience 
his last lecture, "Our Hope for the New Year." The last of 
how many lectures? The great procession of them drifted 
through his mind: lectures on the Ten Commandments, on 
the books of Daniel, Job, Romans all the magnificent driv- 
ing power of the Bible, power to wrench the shackles from 
human hearts, power that had shocked the young patriot 
more than half a century earlier in Sapporo, power to win 
the world for Christ. This he had tried to share with people 
who really wanted to listen with all their minds. 

He had been a hard taskmaster, Uchimura recalled with 
a stubborn little smile. He had always charged admission to 
his lectures. He had let in no one who did not promise to 
attend faithfully for five years. He had fired questions at his 
students and had assigned long passages of Scripture to be 
memorized. He had made it clear that only dead-serious lis- 
teners were welcome to sit in front of him. And they were 
to come in clean clothes, neatly pressed and mended. With 
a frown that could scorch, Uchimura had punished the 
slovenly. 

Some of his students had grown impatient and left him. 
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Others had gone to neighboring cities to start Bible classes 
of their own. But all had been in some degree set free by the 
cutting edge of his mind. Uchimura knew the work of this 
lecture hall was finished now, well finished. He would not 
be back. But in other halls and homes, through other voices, 
the work would go on. The world would be won for Christ. 
From force of ancient habit, he stooped to pick up a crumpled 
candy wrapper and tossed it into a trash container. Then he 
turned and shuffled out into the sunlight, back up the street 
toward his home. 

Uchimura had one last pilgrimage to make before he could 
compose himself to wait for that final appointment. In the 
doorway of his home, he slid off his shoes. He walked to the 
foot of the stairs and then very slowly, his breath roaring in 
his ears, he plodded up the narrow staircase to the second 
floor. He stumbled down a little hall, opened a door, and 
stood on the threshold of his study. Hungrily his eyes took in 
the desk, the lamp, the shelves and shelves of books. Here he 
had sweated to forge his tempered-steel lectures. Here month 
by month he had wrestled with manuscripts for his Bible 
study magazine. Here he had talked and prayed with his 
seventeen-year-old daughter, Ruth, in her last cruel illness 
and gently taught her the strength he had found in the 
Gospels. Here, when she was gone, he had come to write her 
good-by: 

We were jour, 

And we still are four. 

One name has been erased from the census book, 

One place at the four-sided dining table is empty, 

One voice is missing from the quartette, 

The strains of praise are out of harmony, 

Yet we remain four. . . . 

She is among us, 

She has become the bond of love uniting us three. 
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Uchimura smiled a prophet of freedom 
bonds? Bonds of love, chains that at last, at last could set a 
man really free to fight for Christ. 

Many people made their way to Uchimura's front door in 
the week of final straggle that followed. Lawyers, physicians, 
novelists, professors from the Imperial University, states- 
men from the Diet, actors, shopkeepers, clerks, college stu- 
dents the nation's notables and next-door's "nobodies" 
stopped by to ask about their sensei. Though many had gone 
their own way for years, all of them had once been disciples 
of this fiery prophet. They had hung their names, brash 
written on wooden shingles, in his doorway. They had walked 
with him in the fields and woods near his home. They had 
plowed through the rocky Greek and Hebrew originals of the 
Scriptures with his fingers running down the lines in front 
of them. They were a congregation of believers, governed 
only by love, entirely free of formal regulations, a family- 
like church after the New Testament pattern, wherein each 
one of them was his own priest. They were coming back to say 
good-by to the man who had first sounded for them their 
declaration of faith: 

Alone with Truth, 
Alone with Conscience, 
Alone with God, 
Alone with Christ, 
I am pee! 

And free they were determined to remain, accepting no 
formal church organization, no denominational ties, no out- 
side financial help, no ritual, no creed but faith in the cross 
of Jesus Christ. Uchimura had founded a noiichurch Christian 
movement unique in the world, fated to gather in thousands 
of Japan's keenest minds in their search for life's deep core. 
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Today his followers include such men as President Tadao 
Yanaihara of Tokyo University and other brilliant scholars 
who lecture on the Bible and publish magazines exploring 
the meaning of Scripture. Nonchurch Christians go into 
Japan's crowded tuberculosis hospitals with their message. 
They work in hundreds of schools and colleges to save hard- 
pressed students from despair. They refuse to keep statistics 
on their following, but undeniably theirs is one of the great 
strengths of Christendom in postwar Japan. 

Uchimura could not foresee all this as he lay in his last 
physical agony, but the visits of his disciples filled him with 
great peace. Of late he had lost his old obsession with battle 
cries, for the warmth of comrades-in-arms had made him feel 
his warfare accomplished. His last years had brought friend- 
ships with missionaries and Japanese pastors who had once 
found him a thorny lone eagle. Lately he had wanted to share 
his victory, the triumph that now seemed so near. 

At half-past one on the morning of March 28, Uchimura 
was roused from coma by a pair of very young feet running 
through the night-shadowed house. They paused on the thres- 
hold of his room, and Uchimura opened his dim eyes to see 
his little bobhaired granddaughter, Yushi's five-year-old, 
looking at him with sober wonder in her brown eyes. Yushi 
had brought her with him all the hundreds of miles from 
Hokkaido! Yushi had come to his father! The warmth of 
love closed stronger still around Uchimura. 

His son bent over him. Many memories lay between them: 
Yushi's little-boy naughtiness which Uchimura had punished 
with temperamental ire, silent meals with Uchimura in a 
frenzy of worry over manuscripts due at the printer's, happy 
strolls together when deadlines were past, afternoons at the 
baseball field, jubilee when Yushi's team won a national 
championship, and, of late years, a warm understanding 
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between two men who served one Master. YusM no words 
now for what he felt, and his father straggled to the 

younger man's need for comfort. Uchiniura's deep-set eyes 
looked out of a great calm into his sons's face as he mur- 
mured, "Everything seems to be In beautiful harmony within 
myself. Is that all right?" 

And when morning broke, his soul found its final peace. 

Those who loved him inscribed upon Ms monument the 
words he had written on the flyleaf of his English Bible when 
he was in Philadelphia: 

/ for Japan, 
Japan for the world, 
The world for Christ, 
And all for God. 

"Japan for the world" might also well have been the watch- 
word for Uchimura's Sapporo classmate and good friend, 
Inazo Nitobe. Nitobe's lifelong prayer was that God would 
use him as a bridge of understanding between East and West, 
a bridge of good will to span the Pacific. 




BfclDQE ACROSS THE PACIFIC 

Inazo Nitobe 




DURING the after-supper study period one September eve- 
ning in 1879, Shosuke Sato heard an angry scuffle in the 
dormitory room across from his own at Sapporo Agricultural 
College. First came a barrage of tenor invective followed by 
loud baritone protests, then a thump of stockinged feet on the 
mat floor, a vigorous whack, a cracking sound, and the tinkle 
of broken crockery, then a soft splash and a howl. 

Shosuke stepped out into the corridor to investigate. No 
sooner had he emerged than the sliding door oposite Ms was 
slammed back and his friend Ito appeared, sputtering furi- 
ously. His black hair steamed with hot tea, his school uniform 
was soaked with the beverage. Wet tea leaves clung to Ms 
cheeks, and his hands wildly brushed tea leaves from Ms 
tight-shut eyes. Sato caught him by the arm and offered a 
handkercMef. 

"That Inazo Nitobe he's gone clean out of his head," 
bellowed Ito. "I went in for some help with my Shakespeare, 
and I said, 'How about something to eat?' And then when he 
got out those dried-up weeds for tea and those cheap salt 
crackers, I merely asked him why he was such a skinflint, 
why he couldn't serve his friends some decent refreshments. 
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That's all, honest! So he grabs Ms old teapot and whams It 
over my head! Busts It to smithereens. I'm telling you, he's 
gone batty!" 

This outburst was punctuated by another bang, as Inazo 
slammed his door after the departed guest. 

Shosuke shook Ms head gravely. 

"You fellows ought to stop twitting Inazo about those 
crackers. What's It to you If he uses his money to buy books 
Instead of eats?" 

"But he doesn't have to fly off the handle," growled Ito. 
U I can't figure him out, Sato. He was the life of the party 
last year, always out on the athletic field. But now suddenly 
he holes up In the library going through the books like a 
sllverfish, won't even speak to us except when he can think of 
something extra sarcastic. How much must we put up with?" 

Shosuke laid an arm briefly across Ito's shoulders. 

"But you've got to remember he lost his mother last sum- 
mer. You know, Inazo's father died when he was four years 
old, and he hadn't seen Ms mother since he was eight. And 
then to have her dead before he could get home wouldn't it 
be hard to take?" 

Ito scrubbed tea leaves off his forehead with Sato's hand- 
kerchief. 

"I guess so," he admitted sullenly. "Well, I'd better go 
change my clothes." 

For a moment Shosuke gazed after Ito's retreating form, 
then shook his head again and went back to Ms own room. 

Inazo, meanwMle, was grimly picking up the pieces of his 
shattered teapot. He swished a rag over the spilt tea on the 
matting, then slid open his window to hang the wet cloth over 
the silL He flopped down on the floor, put his chin on the 
window sill, and gazed out across the river and the rough 
pioneer town of Sapporo, toward the snow-capped mountains. 
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The wet September wind, whipping along under a 
sky, matched Inazo's mood perfectly. His thoughts had 
back to the misery of the past June. After the 
tions, Inazo had made up his mind to go home to Morioka 
City, home to his mother, whom he had not seen for 
years. After several hazardous days of ocean travel and 
ragged mountain hiking, Inazo had reached the family home- 
stead one evening to find the maid crying and his 
nowhere in sight. In a choking voice, the frightened servant 
had explained, "She died, young master, just a few hours 
ago. She wouldn't let us send word that she was so fearfully 
sick. She said you were taking your examinations and no one 
was to bother you. But she talked about you; these last few 
days she talked about you all the time." 

Mother was gone! For nine years she had waited for him 
and then, before he could reach her, she had died all alone, 
Now in this Sapporo room, Inazo Nitobe knew again the 
sickening impact of that terrible home-coming. 

Presently, as he watched the wind lashing through maple 
trees in the school garden, Inazo's memory drifted back to 
the day he had first discovered his mother's little Swiss music 
box, hidden away in a drawer in her big chest. The tunes that 
music box played how weird, how foreign they had 
sounded to the little boy. Its tinkling had made him dream of 
towns and people thousands of miles away from Ms north 
Japan city. Again and again he had wound It up and listened; 
he had hid it in his kimono sleeve and carried it around the 
house with him. His grandfather and his older brother had 
laughed at Inazo's peculiar new toy; the maids had teased 
him about it. But his mother had watched him with a tender 
thoughtfulness in her calm, brown eyes. 

"It's yours; you may keep it," she had told her youngest 
boy. It pleased her that he should be interested in a play- 
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thing from the great Western world. Hers was a strong, free 
soul Not for nothing had her neighbors called her Otoko 
Masari, s *more than a man." She had broken Buddhist taboos 
to feed her children beef stew such as the foreigners ate. 
She had sewed for her little son a European drummer boy's 
outfit, telling him that in the West the drummer marched at 
the very head of the army. She had persuaded the family 
doctor to teach Inazo the English alphabet and some English 
words. And though her teeth were blackened in conformity 
with ancient Japanese custom for married women, Sekiko's 
serene face had lit with smiling pleasure as she listened to 
her small son playing his Swiss music box. The great free 
world of the West would be opened before her son's eyes 
some day; Sekiko knew it. 

Inazo remembered how he had wheedled his mother into 
sending him south to Tokyo for his schooling. His Uncle 
Ota had offered to adopt him and watch over him in the 
capital, and so it was decided that he was to go. The lively 
eight-year-old was getting to be a handful for Sekiko. She 
had liked the idea of some firm masculine guidance for him. 
And Grandfather had consented. 

"I agree to your plan of adopting the child and educating 
Mm in Tokyo," Inazo's grandfather had written to Uncle Ota. 
"I know the boy. He has some traits which under right 
direction may make him a man of national distinction, but 
which if misguided, will make him a scoundrel of the worst 
order." 

So Sekiko had packed Inazo's kimono and had hired 
palanquin carriers to take her little boy south on the pre- 
carious twelve-days' journey to Tokyo. Then came the good- 
by. 

"Inazo," Sekiko had said with gentle severity, "your father 
is gone from us, but you are here to uphold his honor. If 
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you want to look upon my face again, you live 

of your father, my son." 

When the palanquin was out of sight, Inazo's had 

shut herself into her room so that no one could see the 
samurai lady's tears. And in tie meanwhile her lonely 
boy, trundling along between the two burly palanquin car- 
riers, found that Sekiko had tucked a small bundle into one 
corner of his swinging carriage. Eagerly he opened her 
parcel. It was the little Swiss music box! 

During Inazo's years away from home, Sekiko cherished 
big dreams for the boy who had loved that foreign music 
box. She saw as a good omen the visit that Emperor Meiji 
paid to her Morioka home when Inazo was fourteen and in 
his last year at the Tokyo Foreign Language School. Sekiko 
wrote to Inazo that the Emperor had spoken words of high 
praise for Grandfather Nitobe, who had transformed the 
waste land of his province into a prosperous farm district. 
Emperor Meiji had given the family a purse of money. He 
had said that he looked for the Nitobe sons to continue their 
grandfather's work to help the struggling farmers of Japan. 
As she sent Inazo his share of the Imperial gift, Sekiko had 
prayed that the Emperor's words would fire her boy's im- 
agination. She was not at all displeased to learn that Inazo 
had used all of his small share of the money to buy himself an 
English Bible. 

A year later Inazo wrote her that he had been chosen to go 
from Tokyo to study agriculture in the new Sapporo govern- 
ment college. He yearned to come home to her then, but she 
would not hear of it. No, it was far more important for him 
to master his studies and prepare for leadership in the new 
Japan. 

Now in the Sapporo twilight, Inazo turned from the win- 
dow to light his oil lamp. Then he walked over to the trunk 
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where lie kept Ms belongings. He slid Ms hand under his 
kimono and towels till he felt what he was looking for, a long 
cylindrical object wrapped In a square of silk. Carefully he 
untied the coverings. He smoothed out part of the tightly 
curled scroll of paper and bent over It in the wavering lamp- 
light. After Ms mother's death, he had copied onto this scroll 
all the letters that Seklko had written Mm since as an eight- 
year-old he had left her to ride away to Tokyo. Inazo's eyes 
skimmed down the black characters until he came to the letter 
Seklko had written two years before, as he was leaving Ms 
Tokyo school to come to Sapporo Agricultural College. 
Although he knew it by heart, he read the words over again 
now, trying to imagine hearing his mother say: 

"You left me when you were eight, and you have grown 
in body and mind. ... I like the little poem you sent me: 
The rice plant, braving the northern clime, flourishes the 
more!' There has been falling snow on my head of late; but 
if you flourish in your studies and attain to greatness, I shall 
not mind how much winter it may become. You must not be 
so weak as to yearn for home. Remember you have an im- 
portant work to do, and to do it, you must be strong minded. 
When I, who am only a feeble old woman, can bear separa- 
tion, certainly you can and must with a cheerful heart." 

Yes, he could bear his doubts and his loneliness, because 
he had to but with a cheerful heart? The teapot epsiode 
rankled in Ms shamed soul. He bowed his forehead down 
against clenched knuckles. Where was the merciful God of 
the Christians, the God whom he and Kanzo Uchimura and 
their classmates worsMped together in their little dormitory 
"church"? That God seemed far away tonight. But if he was 
real, if he could be reached, then perhaps in time he would 
help Inazo to find Ms mother's deep serenity. 

After a while Inazo lifted his head. He carefully rolled 
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Ms long scroll, wrapped it again in its silk, and 

it in the trunk. Then he opened a biology text in the of 

the oil lamp and began to study. 

One afternoon four years later, Inazo stood in the 
of Dr. Toyama at Tokyo Imperial University. He was trying 
to explain why he wanted to study English literature when 
he had majored in agriculture at Sapporo. 

"Isn't it rather foolish to muddle your courses like that?" 
the professor inquired, looking curiously into the young 
man's thoughtful, brown eyes. 

"If God permits, I wish to become a bridge across the 
Pacific," Inazo replied respectfully. 

"What do you mean, a bridge across the Pacific?** Toyama 
was laughing. "Don't talk in riddles!" 

But Inazo's eyes remained serious. 

"There are good traditions both in Japan and in the West. 
I want to interpret to Japan the great civilization of the West 
and I want to help the Western world understand my own 
country's noble traditions. How else can we build a richer 
heritage? That is why I want to study English literature." 

His mother's little foreign music box had done its work. 
Inazo had found the serenity of a Christian life purpose. He 
had come to Tokyo with a mission etched clearly in his mind. 

On a snowy March day in 1891, Sapporo Agricultural 
College buzzed with anticipation of a great event. Professors 
and their wives in ceremonial garb set forth toward the new 
Sapporo railway station with the entire uniformed student 
body trooping excitedly behind them. Along the platform 
they ranged themselves and waited until the train from the 
seaport finally roared into town. Steam hissed, brakes 
squealed. There was a great craning of necks. 
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At length among the passengers, Professor Shosuke Sato 
spotted a sturdily-built young Japanese who surveyed the 
crowd of welcomers with a luminous smile. He stepped 
quickly down to the platform and led his American wife 
forward to meet his friends. Shosuke Sato, now president 
of the college, bowed low to his old friend and then turned 
to present the couple to the waiting crowd, "Dr. and Mrs. 
Inazo Nitobe! n 

For Nitobe had come back to Sapporo as a professor to 
begin his bridge building. To help him, he had his lecture 
notes from Johns Hopkins and from great universities of 
Germany, and travel notes from his long tours of Europe. 
And he had Ms Philadelphia Quaker bride, Mary Elkinton 
Nitobe, who believed as passionately as Nitobe himself in Ms 
dream of a bridge between East and West. 

Traveling north from Yokohama Harbor, Dr. Nitobe had 
seen startling things in Japan railroads running beside 
the ancient footpaths, telegraph wires over the rice fields, 
steamships anchored in the bays, uniformed soldiers drilling 
with European guns, new factories humming modern 
Western know-how busily transforming the country. 

But Nitobe wanted Japan also to share in the inward 
treasures that Europe and America could offer. He invited 
the college boys to his home to sample Mary's tea cakes and 
graham bread, and in his American-style living room he 
read them the great European classics Goethe's Faust, 
Schiller's Wilhelm Tell, Hugo's Les Miserables. He piqued 
their curiosity by saying that nobody could understand 
Western literature unless he had read the Bible. He told 
them tales of Ms own school days in America, and he talked 
with them about the problems that plagued their minds, 
problems that had once tormented Nitobe himself. 

The black-uniformed Sapporo boys heard Nitobe every 
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day In their ethics and agriculture and literature at 

college. But somehow under Mary's friendly roof, 
cookies from her American oven, they learned far of 

Nitobe's great world-wide sympathies than they ever 
have learned in their classrooms* 

All Sapporo drew closely around the Nitobe family 
Mary and her husband lost their baby son, Thomas. That 
experience built a bridge of loving insight between Mary's 
family in Philadelphia and Nitobe's kinsfolk in Japan. At 
Mary's bedside, Nitobe wrote her parents about the pain of 
their loss. He could not help thinking of the way Buddha had 
tried to solve the problem of human suffering, "To Buddha 
life was vanity; it was not worth living. . . . Why should 
we be glad or sorry at the coming or going of life? . . . 
Buddha knows not the mission of suffering." 

But Nitobe, with his Christian insight, felt that God was 
speaking to him in the sharp pain of his baby's death. This 
loss, like his mother's death, moved the young professor to a 
still deeper seriousness of purpose. He drove himself merci- 
lessly. Students jammed his classes and crowded into his 
home gatherings. His fame spread to Tokyo, and many of the 
city's best students transferred to Sapporo to hear Nitobe. 

In seven years at Sapporo, he wore himself out. But when 
the doctors ordered Nitobe to California to recuperate, he 
rested by writing Ms great Bushido, interpreting the knightly 
samurai spirit to the English-speaking world. This, too, was 
a necessary part of his bridge building; he must help the West 
to understand what was fine and noble in Japan. 

Nitobe returned to his country for many more years of 
teaching. At Kyoto Imperial University and at First National 
College in Tokyo, he continued to hammer home his Ideal of 
world brotherhood. His students worshiped him. When he 
resigned from the presidency of First National College in 
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1913, the entire student body followed him as far as the 
campus gate, and six hundred boys trailed Mm down the 
muddy roads all the way to his house* They called Mary 
Nitobe to come out and stand with him on the porch while 
they serenaded the couple with a song they had composed. 
Then the boys gave their professor a huge bouquet of azaleas 
and cheered him, "Banzai! Banzai! Banzai!" Deeply moved, 
Nitobe asked the crowd to join him in a silent prayer before 
he sent them all away. Last to leave were the dozen Chinese 
students for whom Nitobe's friendliness had made a new 
home In a strange land. 

When the First National boys gathered for a reunion 
dinner a year later, Nitobe set on the banquet table a pot of 
blooming azaleas their friendship bouquet that Mary had 
rooted. The young men knew then how much the professor 
and his wife really loved them, and, thereupon, they formed 
the Azalea Society, pledging to carry Nitobe's ideals into 
their life work. 

In 1918 the educator acquired another set of enthusiastic 
fans when he headed the brand-new Tokyo Woman's Chris- 
tian College. Busy Dr. Nitobe could not spend much time 
sitting behind the president's desk there. His other projects 
kept him away from campus, but his visits were red-letter 
events. When they heard his automobile horn honk-honking 
out In the gravel driveway, the eighty girls of that first class 
would drop whatever they were doing and dash out to greet 
Nitobe Sensei. The next year, after he had left them to go to 
Geneva, the upper-class girls regaled the wide-eyed freshmen 
with Nitobe stories. They told how the sensei had called them 
one wintry day to sit around the fire braziers while he read 
Whlttier's "Snowbound." And once he had taken the dormi- 
tory girls downtown to buy them a set of Imperial festival 
dolls with money out of his own pocket. The poor freshmen 
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turned green with envy when each of the eighty 

men received Nitobe's beautiful Swiss postcards from the 

League of Nations headquaters. Their president 

of them ? proud to be honorary head of Japan's first Christian 

college for girls. 

And the students of Tokyo Woman's Christian College 
were vastly proud of their president. They knew that the 
whole world had heard of Inazo Nitobe and his dream of a 
bridge across the Pacific; they knew that Ms books had been 
read in twenty countries. They knew that the new League of 
Nations had called Nitobe to Geneva as Under Secretary 
General. In the Tokyo newspapers, the girls of Woman's 
Christian College followed Nitobe, read digests of his 
Geneva speeches, and saw the comments of silk-hat diplomats 
who had learned to revere the Under Secretary General 

"Dr. Nitobe is a saint," world leaders said in Paris, in 
London, in Rome. "He is a true Christian, the brightest star 
in the Secretariat." 

A dignitary from Columbia University commented, "It is 
curious to learn that the one who is most loved and respected 
here in Geneva is neither a European nor an American, but 
a somewhat dark-colored Japanese." 

Often the Woman's Christian College girls saw their presi- 
dent's picture in the paper friendly and relaxed as always, 
a sprinkling of silver in his thick black hair and over the 
trim mustache, his eyes warm and serenely thoughtful be- 
hind their glasses. Teachers who had worked with him at 
the college knew the source of that serenity. They knew that 
Nitobe, under the stress of grave international tensions, spent 
much time praying. Like the Christian saints of old and like 
his samurai forebears, he fasted, often for days at a time, 
listening for the still small voice of the Holy Spirit. 

During the closing years of Nitobe's life, he had to lean 
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very heavily upon that Spirit. For those years were cruel, 
shadowed by the collapse of the League of Nations, the rant- 
ing of dictators, the tramp of marching feet. It was Nitobe's 
thankless job to preach world brotherhood to a Japan con- 
cerned mainly with grabbing her place in the sun. Many of 
his students now secretly prayed for the life of their sensei, 
because military hotheads were murdering liberal statesmen 
who had been Nitobe's close friends. 

In 1931, just after the assassination of Premier Ki Inukai, 
Nitobe dropped in to visit the Nakayamas, who had been 
students of his. Because both of them were active in govern- 
ment affairs, the Nakayamas knew firsthand the risk Nitobe 
was running; they were worried about his welfare. The six- 
year-old Nakayama son shared his parents' nervousness. He 
went for refuge into the elderly professor's lap, sensing that 
Dr. Nitobe loved him as he loved all children. Safely en- 
sconced on Nitobe's knee, young Nakayama decided to tell 
the sensei about his life ambition. 

"When I grow up, I'm not going to be a politician like 
Mother and like Daddy." 

"You're not?" laughed Nitobe, who thought he under- 
stood. Mrs. Nakayama had been helping her husband cam- 
paign for public office, and her household was in a state of 
confusion. 

"No, I'm not. Politicians have to live in messy houses, and 
after a while they get killed like Premier Inukai. When I 
grow up, I'm going to be a scholar like you, Dr. Nitobe. 
Scholars know everything and live in nice quiet houses." 

Nitobe smiled with tears in his eyes. He did not remind his 
little friend that in those times scholars who spoke their 
minds were no safer than politicians. 

Those were bitterly hard years for Nitobe. He had given 
his life to build bridges of understanding among nations, but 
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now he could do nothing to stop the headlong 
slaughter. 

On the anniversary of Ms mother's death, he him- 

self into his study, as he had done every year since her 
and took out once again the long scroll on which he had 
copied all her letters during his Sapporo days. He read, "Re- 
member you have an Important work to do, and to do It, 
you must be strong minded." 

And once again, Sekiko's free, courageous spirit gave 
strength to her youngest son. 

Seventy-one years old in August, 1933, Nitobe traveled 
to Banff in Canada as head of the Japanese delegation to the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. His leadership there was his 
last gift to the world. Though he went to Victoria to rest after 
the conference, October brought a violent Illness from which 
he could not rally. On the fifteenth of the month, with Mary 
beside him in a Victoria hospital, Inazo Nitobe died. 

"We could not afford to lose him," the rulers of Japan 
wrote to Mary, while the New York Times and the London 
Times echoed the world's mourning. 

After his death came the black years between Pearl Harbor 
and Hiroshima. It is good to think that Nitobe saw those 
years through the eyes of eternity, knowing that postwar 
Japan was to build a new democracy. For the builders would 
discover that they did not need to start from scratch. They 
would find the good granite foundation already there waiting 
for them granite that Sekiko's child had set firm in Japa- 
nese soil as the abutment for his bridge across the Pacific. 

In his earliest days as a professor in Sapporo, Nitobe had in 
one of his classes a thoughtful young girl named Michi Kawai, 
who became one of Japan's great Christian leaders. Her influ- 
ence, too, was to become international in its outreach. 
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DARK had fallen over Vancouver one summer evening In 
1898, bringing with it the fresh Pacific night wind. Michi 
Kawai walked to the window of her hotel room to drink in 
the cool air and rest her ocean-weary eyes on the dusky out- 
lines of the city around her. She stood a long time at the 
window, a tall, big-boned girl In a made-over gray wool 
dress buttoned primly up the front. Michi held onto the sill 
with a dizzy feeling that the floor was rocking under her feet 
as the Empress of Japan had rocked her throughout the 
journey from Yokohama. 

In all her twenty-one years she had never before known 
such exaltation, nor such panic. For six long years she would 
be an exile, studying in the United States six long years 
before she could go home to Japan with her Bryn Mawr de- 
gree. Michi wondered how Dr. Inazo Nitobe had managed to 
coax her into this intoxicating, frightening venture. A smile 
curved her generous mouth as she recalled the beginnings of 
Dr. Nitobe's campaign more than seven years before. 

Inazo Nitobe had noticed Michi as soon as he began to 
teach in the Sapporo schools. She had then been a lanky 
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fourteen-year-old boarding student at the Christian Hokusei 
School, enchanted by the magic carpet that Nitobe's history 
course spread for her. Michi recalled the sudden whimsical 
questions Dr. Nitobe had flashed at her in the Hokusei school- 
room, prodding her to exercise her young brain. He and his 
wife had invited her into their garden to sample American 
vegetables. In small patient ways, Inazo and Mary Nitobe 
had persuaded Michi to look out over her Japanese hedges to 
the world beyond. 

Then one day Nitobe Sensei had casually suggested that 
Michi should go to school in America. She was nineteen 
then, finished with her training at Hokusei and veteran of a 
year's teaching in another Christian school. But Dr. Nitobe's 
suggestion so frightened her that she stammered, "Why, I 
couldn't! I I know four or five Japanese who went to study 
in America, and and I don't much like any of them!" 

"You're counting me among those four or five?" laughed 
Dr. Nitobe, and his brown eyes twinkled to see her blush. 
"But I predict that you yourself will be another Japanese to 
study in the United States." 

And he spoke of the four-year scholarship that Bryn Mawr 
was offering for a Japanese student of her caliber. When the 
Nitobes told her that they were traveling to America that 
year, Michi finally agreed to go along. 

In a great flurry of dressmaking, Mary Nitobe produced 
demure, high-necked cotton blouses and transformed her 
woolen Quaker gowns into waists and skirts for her young 
friend, while Michi went shopping for a pair of shoes with 
an authentic squeak. And presently, after a brave good-by to 
her little Christian mother on the Yokohama dock, the young 
Japanese found herself crossing the endless, changing half- 
world of ocean. At length the Pacific lay behind. Michi had 
reached the coast of North America. 
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Now she stood at the window of her Vancouver 
gazing out at the unfamiliar jewel pattern of gas-lit 
Her tired mind swam in a flood of new sounds the of 

carriage wheels on the pavement below, the raucous cry of a 
newsboy on the corner. So absorbed was Michi in the 
panorama that she did not hear the soft rattle of the 
knob. 

"What are you looking at?" Dr. Nitobe's voice 
gently. Michi was somewhat startled but glad of company. 

"Street lights," she answered. "I was looking at the 
lights." 

"Street lights?" Nitobe's tone held a glint of laughter. 
"Why street lights? Don't the ladies and gentlemen carry 
their own lanterns, the way they do in Tokyo and Sapporo?" 

"Goodness, no, Dr. Nitobe! Why should they? The street 
lamps give plenty of light." 

"Then why do the people in Japan have to carry lanterns?" 
mused Nitobe. 

"Because the streets are dark, of course." Michi wondered 
what her professor was driving at. 

"Which is better, a lot of little lanterns to cany or a row 
of good bright street lamps?" 

"Street lights, certainly," Michi replied, thinking how 
often she had stumbled Into Japanese ditches In spite of the 
lantern in her hand. 

"Remember that, Michi San," Nitobe remarked warmly. 
"That's what you came to America to learn. Here the people 
don't live by the light of their own separate little lanterns. 
No, they pool their resources to erect street lamps to brighten 
the whole city, so that everyone can walk safely. That's coop- 
eration, that's working together so that everyone will be 
better off. You'll find it going on all the time here in college 
and in the homes of your American friends. When you come 
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back to Japan, you'll bring us something better than the old 
lantern style of living. You'll show us how to work together." 

Later, in Mary Nitobe's Philadelphia home near Inde- 
pendence Hall, Michi Kawai found a beautiful demonstra- 
tion of the philosophy of her sensei. Mary's parents, the 
Elkintons, took Michi warmly into their kindly pattern of 
help-one-another. Father Elkinton frowned a stern Quaker 
frown when Michi came calling with an artificial rose on her 
hat, but his generous Quaker compassion came to the fore on 
the day Michi left Bryn Mawr for a summer of study in 
Europe. Father Elkinton chanced to meet her in a railroad 
coach, wrestling with an overstuffed suitcase that refused to 
stay shut. After they arrived in Philadelphia, he marched 
her into a luggage shop and ordered her to pick out the suit- 
case that took her fancy. When she tried to thank him, he 
harumphed, "Be quiet! Womenfolk talk too much. Fare thee 
well!" There they were again the bright lamps of neighbor- 
liness. Michi saw them more clearly than ever as, with her 
big new suitcase, she rode on toward New York. 

Another Bryn Mawr summer brought Michi Kawai to the 
Young Women's Christian Association conference at Silver 
Bay, where she saw how American girls from many different 
colleges could play and think and plan together like lifelong 
friends. She treasured up this memory to transplant later in 
Japanese soil. 

Bryn Mawr itself brought the help-one-another ideal home 
to Michi through her roommate, Bertha Brown. One night, 
sleepy Michi sat straggling with an English theme. Bertha 
pleaded and cajoled, but her blinking roommate refused to 
give up and go to bed. 

"Oh, do shut up and go to bed yourself!" Michi finally 
cried, and Bertha vanished. But some time later her night- 
gowned figure silently stole back into the study. She set a 
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bowl of peeled apple quarters on the table and 
Groggily Michi nibbled apples, erased, and till 

the dish was empty except for a folded note at the 
MlcM opened It. 

"Go to bed!" said the note. Michi laughed and obeyed. 

As her happy Bryn Mawr days went by, Michi racked her 
brain for ways to carry this spirit of friendly 
back to the girls of Japan. Gradually it came to her she 
could work most effectively through the program of the 
Y.W.C.A. In 1905, when Michi Kawai was back in Japan 
teaching English to the girls of Tsuda College, she helped 
Caroline Macdonald to plan the first Japanese Y.W.C.A. 
summer conferences. Later, during her years on the executive 
committee of the International Y.W.C.A., Michi's warm self- 
giving became a beacon light to Christian girls everywhere in 
the world. 

Throughout her twenty years of "Y" work, Michi Kawai 
made friends in many nations, Y.W.C.A. friends working 
together to light lamps for their neighbors' safe walking. She 
never forgot the mill hands in England who, out of their 
small earnings, gave her three gold sovereigns to take home 
to the Y.W.C.A. working girls of Japan. 

Michi tried to make life easier for Japanese women emi- 
grating to California to live. "Don't be afraid to try out 
your English," Michi encouraged one shy little bride. "If 
you can't say 'Good morning!' to your next-door neighbor, 
say 'Goo-zu moni,' and use it all day. If people laugh at you, 
you laugh too. Be friendly and your American neighbors 
will like you." 

Michi Kawai started Y.W.C.A. classes in Yokohama and 
Hiroshima to teach the American-bound Japanese brides 
what to expect in their new country. In other cities up and 
down the nation she organized "Y" groups to brighten the 
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drab lives of factory and business girls. She opened college 
Y.W.C.A. groups to give lonely schoolgirls the warmth of 
friendliness. 

After the Russian Revolution in 1917, Japan's Y.W. sent 
Michi Kawai to Vladivostok to find out what could be done 
to help the hundreds of White Russian refugees pouring into 
that city. There she met a stout Russian lady who invited 
MichTs group to her bakery shop for tea. She spread an 
elegant linen cloth, piled it high with all kinds of cakes 
and sandwiches, and poured coffee, tea, and cocoa all 
three for each of her guests. After that eloquent feast, the 
kind woman tried in rapid, husky Russian to tell her guests 
what was on her mind. Michi Kawai, looking into the shop- 
keeper's brimming eyes, felt instinctively what her hostess 
wanted to say. 

**Here on earth we belong to nations and races, with lan- 
guage barriers, misunderstandings, and wars. But in heaven 
these things will be no more, for all of us will speak the 
same celestial language of the heart!" 

When Michi's interpreter relayed her thought to their 
hostess, the poor woman delightedly flung her arms around 
Michi and kissed her on both cheeks. 

"Harasho! Harasho!" she exclaimed in ecstatic Russian. 
"You've got my meaning!" 

Then Michi Kawai knew that Dr. Nitobe's lamps were 
shining on both of them. 

Such experiences of international friendship suggested a 
new idea to Michi, a plan to light the road for her people. 
Why not start a school, a high school, where girls from many 
corners of the world could learn to know and respect one 
another? Out of a school like that could grow friendships 
that would mean a real beginning of peace on earth. 

It was many years before Michi could begin work on her 
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plan for a school When the terrible earthquake of 1923 
destroyed most of Tokyo and Yokohama, Michi was 

chosen to direct the women's groups who 
and warm clothing to homeless families. And for the 
few years the Y.W. could not spare her from the work of 
reconstruction. With some of the Oregon pine that America 
sent over after the earthquake, Michi Kawai directed the 
building of a Y.W.C.A. conference lodge at Gotemba in the 
foothills of Mount Fuji, the first camp site for women in ail 
Japan. Here Tokyo's girls could come, away from the din 
and dirt, away from the smell and confusion of the city, to 
make new friends and to let the loveliness of the serene 
mountain lift them closer to God. 

After the camp was launched, Michi felt free to leave the 
Y.W. and begin arranging for her school. At Gotemba, dur- 
ing the first national convention of Japan's Y-W.C.A. in 
1925, Michi Kawai resigned the office of general secretary. 
But the world-around circle of Y.W. friends were hers for the 
rest of her life. 

Now Michi Kawai spent many months designing her school. 
She wanted it to be a place where girls of many nations, from 
both city and country, could learn together how to live rich 
and fruitful lives. What could be more fruitful than a gar- 
den? Michi Kawai pondered her father's sensitive love of 
growing things. She remembered the hours she herself had 
spent tending flowers and bushes and fruit trees. She recalled 
how much she had learned on excursions into the Nitobes' 
garden. And she decided that her own girls should learn how 
to make a garden yield nourishment and beauty. Perhaps 
their knowledge could bring new life to many of Japan's 
impoverished villages. 

So in 1926 Michi set out again across the ocean for study. 
She investigated rose sprays in Pennsylvania, animal bus- 
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bandry in England, and rural folk schools in Denmark, tak- 
ing notes all the while for her classes in world friendship. 

Finally she boarded a train for Geneva in Switzerland to 
talk over her plans with Dr. Nitobe at the League of Nations. 
The familiar quiet and serenity of the Nitobe household 
surrounded Michi as she made friends with the two small 
Nitobe grandchildren. Eagerly she described to Dr. Nitobe 
her dream school, painting in all the details about gardening 
and international understanding. The great man's smile was 
noncommittal She had no money at all? No promise of help? 
Just what did she have to work with? 

"Gumption!" replied Michi Kawai, and Nitobe laughed, 
half convinced she would succeed. He knew she had a habit 
of succeeding. This fifty-year-old woman had once described 
herself as big, rather stern, dressed in somber clothes, with a 
voice anything but musical a potato! But no one else would 
have used such words to picture Michi Kawai. Something 
about her went straight to people's hearts perhaps it was 
the lovely tender warmth in her large eyes, reflecting her 
mother's energetic common sense and her father's poetic in- 
sight. With all her determination, she possessed amazing 
charm, and her voice stirred thousands with its compassion. 

Presently Michi Kawai was back in Japan preoccupied 
with renting a schoolhouse and recruiting students and teach- 
ers. One day the mail brought a sizeable check from a promi- 
nent lawyer in Formosa who wrote that he was sending the 
gift in Dr. Nitobe's name. It turned out that this lawyer was a 
former student of Nitobe's who had tried to repay his profes- 
sor for helping him in his school days. 

"No, I cannot take your money," Dr. Nitobe had told him, 
"but there's a peculiar woman named Michi Kawai who 
thinks she can start a school without any funds. If you like, 
you might help her out." 
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So Michi had the blessing of her sensei all. 

She opened her school with nine girls and ten 
teachers in a little rented house in Tokyo door to a 
music studio. She had no room at all for digging and 
MicM Kawai christened her institution Keisen, "fountain of 
blessing," a lucky name, for within a few years had a 

spacious new home in the country outside Tokyo. There 
than three hundred girls tended the neatly laid-out plots dur- 
ing the twice-a-week gardening hour. Students from the four 
main islands of Japan, from Korea, China, Formosa, and 
Hawaii, and Japanese-American girls from the United 
made friends in Keisen's corridors as Principal Kawai saw 
her dream come true. 

Distrust and shyness melted in the Christian warmth of 
chapel hour and Bible class, and 44 You shall love your neigh- 
bor" became real as the girls helped one another to keep the 
dormitory tidy. For each of them, Keisen's crowning hours 
came when Michi Kawai took her girls, a few at a time, to 
the lovely Gotemba lodge below Mount Fuji and there guided 
them up the mountain trails of the spirit toward God. 

"One by one the words of the Bible have come to life,** 
wrote a Keisen student in the quiet of Gotemba, "and the 
verses I used to hear absent-mindedly are penetrating directly 
into my soul." 

Through twelve good years, MicM Kawai watched Keisen 
sinking its sturdy roots deep enough to hold through the 
bitter years of the Pacific war, years of grinding hardship 
for Michi's girls. The government drafted them for war work, 
many of them for heavy laundry duty in a ramshackle, un- 
heated building where water froze on the cement floor while 
the Keisen girls scrubbed the lice-infested khaki uniforms. 
They had to scramble up rickety ladders to hang heavy wet 
army blankets on the roof. 
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"How can they sing so gaily?" Mich! Kawai wondered, 
watching their slender arms pushing the clumsy hot irons 
back and forth. 

One day after months of this war work, sixteen-year-old 
Reiko sent word to Principal Kawai that a bad cold was 
keeping her home from the laundry. She never went back. 
Weeks later Miss Kawai was called to a partly bombed 
hospital to say good-by to thin little Reiko, whose doctors 
saw no possibility of saving her. 

"I hope if she must go, she won't have to live through the 
horror of an air raid in this hospital," whispered Reiko's 
mother, and Michi Kawai could only echo, "May God grant 
that blessing." 

Reiko's cheeks were flushed, but her face in its frame of 
shining black braids lit up when she saw her teacher. 

"Oh, Kawai Sensei, I'm so glad you came! I wanted you to 
read me something from the Bible." 

Michi read softly, "The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want . . . even though I walk through the valley. . . ." 
When her teacher came again on the following day, Reiko's 
soul had gone quietly home, safe forever from bombing raids. 

As Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa preached Reiko's funeral sermon 
at Kelsen, Michi's heart wept. 

"Forgive this land of your birth, dear Reiko San," she 
thought. "You girls were born with the right to enjoy health, 
peace, love, everything to make young lives happy and 
beautiful, and yet the war took all these things from you." 

Michi Kawai saw her lamps dimming and flickering. She 
prayed desperately that they would not be blown out. She had 
to watch the war maiming the souls of her girls as well as their 
bodies. She mourned for the student killed by a bomb on her 
way home from Keisen, but she sorrowed just as much for 
somber young Akiko, who went about her chores and studies 
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with a brooding, withdrawn expression. One 
ing during a retreat at the Gotemba mountain camp, 
Sensei noticed Akiko walking alone up the cedar lane, 
down at the path. 

"Akiko!" called Michi Kawai "Look at the on 

Fujiyama. Isn't it beautiful?" 

"Beautiful? It reminds me of winter coming and the 
people who will freeze to death.* 1 

"Oh, Akiko, how unfair! Come, let's try to describe Fuji 
majestic, pure, ethereal, matchless. . . , w 

"Lonely, cold, aloof, nunlike," Akiko interrupted. 

"Not Fuji, Akiko; that's you,** Michi Kawai laughed 
gently. "You're lonely, cold, aloof, nunlike." 

Under the warm-hued autumn trees that morning, Kawai 
Sensei let Akiko unravel all the web of fear and despair that 
had knotted itself around her heart. They both knew that 
Mount Fuji served to guide the vast roaring squadrons of 
American bombers over Japan with their cargo of death. But 
in that quiet morning sunlight, the mist in Akiko's heart 
gradually lifted and she felt secure in God's great plan. 

While the B-29's droned in over Fuji to drop fire on 
Tokyo, Michi Kawai prayed for the precious friends she 
loved in China, in the United States and Canada and Eng- 
land. She prayed as she had promised her overseas friends 
in the last days before Pearl Harbor, when she had said, 
"Only prayer can help us now." 

She prayed and she worked. To keep her sanity while her 
frightened neighbors screamed through the air raids, Michi 
Kawai launched a new project, a horticultural college de- 
partment for Keisen. Sitting in bomb shelters amid howling 
infants and whimpering mothers, Kawai Sensei planned the 
courses that would prepare her girls to make village life 
happier through better farming and gardening methods. 
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When MichFs American missionary friends came back to 
bombed-out Japan after the war, they found her much thinner, 
with graying hak and the patient face of an old lady. But the 
war's aftermath of cold and hunger had not induced seventy- 
year-old Kawai Sensei to slow down. How could she rest 
when her eyes saw the suffering of Keisen's undernourished 
girls and their neighbors? From half-past five in the morning 
until midnight these neighbors came to her for food, for 
clothes, for sympathy, and for advice. 

Michi Kawafs Keisen became a distribution center for 
relief packages pouring in from America. Keisen girls held 
impromptu fashion shows in the American finery that emerged 
from cardboard cartons, while Kawai Sensei told them about 
her own American years and her visits with the kindhearted 
church people who were sending those boxes. In Michi's eyes, 
the dresses and shoes, the powdered soap and cocoa (some- 
times accidentally mixed together in transit) were sacred 
proof that love was still victorious in the world. They were 
as significant as the L.H.D. degree that California's Mills 
College had given to MicM Kawai just before the war. 

Though much of Keisen's energy went into relief work in 
the early postwar years, Michi Kawai and her thousand 
gMs kept on building for the future. The Horticultural Col- 
lege moved into some vacated Japanese army buildings, and 
the girls set to work transforming the dugouts into thriving 
gardens. Michi KawaFs seniors finished their course and 
handed down to the junior class Keisen's beautiful hand- 
wrought iron lantern, the commencement lantern. Then they 
went out to serve as the Keisen girls had done since 1934, 

Kawai Sensei often thought lovingly of the thousands of 
her alumnae, imagining their faces, saying their names to 
herself, pouring over the baby pictures they sent her from 
their new homes. 
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How very rich she was! In the closing days of her as 
she lay stricken with cancer in a Tokyo hospital, all the 
treasure of freely-given love came back to her. At Christmas 
time in 1952 the Keisen girls flocked into her to sing 

carols. Members of the Parents" Association came also ? and 
the Keisen trustees, the alumnae* the teachers. 
quiet face reflected love, a long, long lifetime of love. 

Yuri Isshiki, who had been one of the first Keisen gradu- 
ates, kept constant vigil during MicM's last days. 

"From the middle of January/' Mrs. Isshiki wrote later, 
"Michi began to talk in a delirium. And she spoke loudly 
and powerfully as she used to preach. She spoke of inter- 
national work, and she cautioned us to handle all things that 
had come from abroad with special care since they were so 
precious. One morning she said she had just been along the 
shore in Galilee and she was going to see some poor children 
and would come back for me." 

In her fever, Michi imagined herself a white-robed pilgrim 
traveling over Japan, carrying only an extra pair of straw 
sandals over her shoulder, preaching everywhere lie love of 
Jesus Christ. 

The flame of her soul burned brightly still. She was even 
now the Michi Kawai who had stood with Nitobe gazing at 
Vancouver's street lights and seeing in them a vision of 
brotherly love stronger than war, stronger than death itself. 
At the time of her death in 1953, Michi Kawai's lights were 
shining all over Japan. 

At that time Japanese Christians were facing new problems 
to be described in the next chapter. The setting is the present; 
the central personality is a young Japanese minister preparing 
to accept his responsibility as a Christian in modern Japan. 



INTO TOMORROW 





THE LONG dawn-to-mldnight of Easter Day was nearly over 
in Vermont. Kyoji Buma, young minister of Weybridge 
Church,, glanced at his wrist watch and noted that he 
hurry if he was to write his letter before Easter vanished into 
the moonlit night. In the study of his New England parsonage, 
he rummaged through a desk drawer, located an 
airmail folder, wrote upon the face of it a famEiar Kyoto 
address, and then turned to his letter. 

"Dear Mother,"' he began slowly, wishing that instead of 
writing he could tell her about his Easter, the crown of his 
year in this little Grandma Moses town cradled in the Green 
Mountains. He looked out of the window at the moon-white 
pasture land and heard the morning Alleluias still humming 
behind an April frog chorus and the crow of a dreaming 
rooster. He felt again the reverberating chancel floor under a 
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crescendo of Alleluias booming through the venerable little 
church* 

How he loved that miniature red brick church with its white 
pillars and its century and a half of history. He felt strong 
kinship with the kind Vermonters who had taken Mm in as 
pastor and neighbor who had planted last summer's garden 
for Mm, learned to understand Ms "Japanese" English, 
loaned Mm a bicycle for hill-and-dale pastoral calling, 
brought their cheerful, wriggling children to Sunday school. 
He would never forget the exaltation of lifting their babies 
in Ms young arms and baptizing them. Here in this Ameri- 
can village he, a Japanese student from Yale Divinity School, 
had become a part of the agelong, world-wide ministry of 
Christ's Church. 

Kyoji cherished Ms Vermonters more than ever because 
that morning he had shared with them something of his life 
before he came to them. On their altar this Easter morning 
he had spread a silken brocade that Ms mother had sent as a 
thank offering for the life of her minister-son. It was a 
beautiful piece of work, fashioned by a Kyoto weaving house 
that was making brocade before Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica and was still weaving, four centuries later, when Joseph 
Niishima baptized Kyoji's great-great-grandfather, a staunch 
friend of Niishima's beloved Doshisha College. 

The letter Kyoji wrote that Easter night told Ms mother 
how he had talked to the Weybridge people that morning 
about her and about the brave Doshisha spirit that had made 
her keep Kyoji in Sunday school even when his playmates 
jeered, "Goody, goody Jesus boy!" and hacked up his school 
desk during the tense 1930's when Japan was under a military 
dictatorship. Not even the thought police of World War II 
had managed to keep Ms mother away from church. Kyoji 
had told Ms people about the family faith that had sent him 
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halfway around the world in the 1950*s to study at Yale for 
the Christian ministry. 

So much more he could have said, far more he had 

had time for that morning. A finger of sunlight, 
through hand-blown glass, had indicated high 
before he was ready to stop. He would have liked to 
told them something about the Japan to which he would be 
taking his Yale education. 

Laying his letter aside, Kyoji tried to picture that Japan 
the Japan where his mother lives, where his older brother, 
already ordained, is serving a Tokyo congregation and work- 
ing through Church World Service to help needy families. 
Kyoji knew that Japan today is different from the country he 
had left just a few years ago. The dark shadow of the 
Pacific war has been mercifully fading and even the memo- 
ries of war in Korea have dimmed. Not so many American 
soldiers walk Tokyo streets now, for Japan is on her own* 
wrestling with big problems. 

Kyoji knew that some people insist that Japan ought to 
build its little defense force into a big army, while others 
object because they have hideous memories of the things that 
an army can do. Many Japanese look fearfully at the tug of 
war between Russia and the West, wondering if Japan will 
be crushed in the middle. They are asking where food will 
come from to feed the thousands of babies crowding in 
among the more than ninety million people of Japan's little 
islands. Yes, more than ninety million, and a million being 
added every year! 

Where will they work, these babies, when they are grown? 
Japanese hills are poor. Japan must get one fifth of her food 
and nearly all of her coal, her iron and other metals, her 
lumber, her cotton, her rubber from abroad from troubled 
Southeast Asia, from the United States. And to pay for these 
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raw materials she must sell abroad the goods that her factory 
hands are making. 

Millions of workers are her one great natural resource, 
but how can she keep them all working and eating? Will the 
nations of the world purchase enough of Japan's wares so 
that she can afford to import raw materials to keep her mil- 
lions earning even their frugal supply of rice? 

These are some of the heavy questions that Kyoji knew Ms 
friends are asking back in Japan. Other problems also tor- 
ment them, of course. They ask whether the American ideas 
of love and marriage, so new to them, are right, or whether 
they should go back to the ways that older people still talk 
about family-arranged weddings that seem odd to girls 
with beauty-shop permanents and boys who are studying 
electronics. They ask whether the Communists are right in 
calling religion "the opiate of the people" or whether one can 
trust a Russian writer like Tolstoi, who believed in God. They 
ask if they will be able to find jobs when they get out of 
school. They wonder how they will be able to pay for next 
semester's tuition. 

Young people to whom Kyoji will return have all these 
problems and many others. The prospect of helping them 
find answers is an awesome one, awesome and complicated 
as human life is everywhere, even in a quiet little Vermont 
village. 

But in Japan, as in this countryside, thought Kyoji, Christ's 
church is working, helping humanity to find itself. When he 
goes back to his own country, he will not have to break 
ground and lay a foundation for himself. He can depend 
upon sturdy foundations laid by Christian men and women 
who built through a hundred stormy years and built on solid 
rock. 

When Kyoji goes back to visit Doshisha University, his 
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own alma mater, he will feel the spirit of 
in the minds of Doshisha's Christian students. And he will see 
again how Niishima and Kajinosuke Ibuka and Uchi- 

miira have set their seal of courageous integrity on the 
brave Christian schools and colleges of Japan. For 
decades these schools have stood for freedom to think, free- 
dom to find better ways of living, freedom to worship 
unafraid reverence. The Christian young people of in- 

stitutions carry forward a heroic heritage as they try to combat 
the despairing nihilism, the cynical existentialism, the fanatic 
communism of their classmates. 

When Kyoji looks at Japanese civic affairs, he will see 
the imprint of Hiromichi Kozaki and his Kumamoto friends, 
Christian citizens who campaigned for universal suffrage 
when such a thing was unheard of in Japan, before even the 
moneyed few could vote. As Kyoji watches his mother go to 
the polls, he will remember Kaji Yajima, who worked all her 
life to give women a voice in government affairs. He will 
note that many present-day Christians are following the lead 
of Mrs. Yajima and Dr. Kozaki, working to shape govern- 
ment policy according to Christian ideas of right and wrong. 
Kyoji will see a considerable number of Christian names in 
the list of representatives to Japan's Diet. He will remember 
that two postwar premiers have been Christians. He will ob- 
serve that the government increasingly reflects the influence 
of Christianity in its concern for the health and happiness 
of all Japan's people. Kyoji will see the yeast of the Christian 
faith at work in the nation's affairs. 

In the settlement houses that are trying to make life toler- 
able for people in the shabby hearts of great cities, Kyoji 
will see clearly the shadows of Mrs. Yajima and Gumpei 
Yamamuro with hands outstretched to the common people. 
Christians in more prosperous neighborhoods are beginning 
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to realize that factory workers should be coming into the 
church instead of going to Communist mass meetings. Church- 
men today are following Yamamuro's lead, trying to make 
Jesus a reality for people who live next door to starvation. 

As Kyoji visits town and city churches across Japan, he 
will recognize the handiwork of Dr. Kozaki, of Masahisa 
Uemura, of Yoichi Honda, who set the pattern for their 
country's congregations a warm family pattern. Kyoji will 
find men's Bible classes, women's clubs, youth fellowships, 
and children's groups whose meetings are high points of the 
week for everybody who turns out. Japan's churches are try- 
ing to show their people how to build Christian homes 
what it means to be a Christian father or mother, brother or 
sister. They are urging their young people to marry others 
of Christian faith, so that Jesus will have a voice in the 
day-by-day life of their families. 

Kyoji will find that present-day Christians feel a concern 
for village farm people. Like Yamamuro and like Michi 
Kawai, today's Christians want to bring Jesus and the good 
life to Japan's poorest peasants. They are not finding this an 
easy job, for villages have a stick-together policy that makes 
it almost impossible for one man to join the church or to 
pick up a new idea unless all Ms neighbors come along. But 
patiently in cooperative schools, such as Hino Agricultural 
Center, Japanese Christians and American missionaries are 
working side by side, teaching better farming methods, 
sounder hygiene, and a more hopeful view of life. 

When Kyoji talks to Christian young people, he will 
realize that the international vision of Inazo Nitobe and of 
Michi Kawai has a strong new grip on some of Japan's 
youth. He will hear about international work camps in which 
Christian young people from Asia and the West have been 
joining for many summers. He will see roads that these un- 
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paid workers have built, playgrounds they laid, 

out churches they have restored, flood 

helped, schools for which they have dug foundations,, In 

quiet meditation these young people have studied the of 

God and have felt their kinship with one another not as 

Japanese, Filipinos, Chinese, Indonesians, Australians, or 

Americans but as brothers and sisters in a world church. 

Kyoji will see the same vision of world brotherhood 
he visits the new International Christian University near 
Tokyo. There young people from the top 5 per cent of their 
high school classes are studying under Christian professors 
from Japan, the United States, Canada, Germany, France, 
England, China, and Switzerland, preparing to give Chris- 
tian leadership in many areas of life. I.C.U. students who 
have classmates as well as teachers from far cornere of the 
earth are very much aware that they belong to one world 
under God. 

Kyoji will find Japan's Christians helping with the global 
relief work of Church World Service. He will see their vital 
interest in the Asia Council on Ecumenical Mission through 
which Christians in Japan share in the work of the world- 
wide church. Kyoji will find here and there young Japanese 
planning their lives in terms of missionary work in Okinawa 
or service as fraternal workers in Thailand, the Philippines, 
or the United States. He will find Japanese and missionaries 
and other Christians from the United States, Canada, and 
Europe working side by side, launching a great evangelistic 
crusade in observance of the hundredth birthday of Protestant 
missions in Japan, missions rooted in the courageous pioneer- 
ing of James Hepburn, Samuel Brown, Guido Verbeck, and 
C. M. Williams, who went to Japan in 1859. 

The past hundred years have given the church in Japan 
many brilliant and dedicated leaders such as the ten whose 
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stories are told In this book. These years have also witnessed 
the faithful, patient, quietly heroic work of countless other 
Japanese Christians in all walks of life. Up and down Japan, 
in schools, in government, in slum settlement houses, in city 
churches, in village prayer groups, and in youth programs, 
Kyoji will find evidence of the handiwork of these Christian 
forefathers who in sweat and prayer and heartache spent 
their lives building a foundation for the church of the future. 

But the dream has only begun. Millions of city dwellers 
workers in factories, stores, offices, homes millions of 
farmers and fishermen, still wait to be challenged with a 
vision of the kingdom of God. Japanese Christians, with 
missionaries working beside them, will need to build more 
rural churches, launch more agricultural schools. They must 
give guidance to discouraged young people growing up in 
postwar Japan, where colleges are crowded and jobs almost 
impossible to find. There will be plenty for Kyoji to do in 
Japan when he returns. There will be plenty of need, too, for 
all the encouragement and help that can come from Chris- 
tian friends around the world. The road ahead is hard, yes, 
but also a challenging one. 

As Kyoji sets out, trained by minds of many nations 
and strengthened by the love of Vermont neighbors, he will 
feel the Spirit of God brooding over Japan. He will sense 
that Spirit upholding the half million storm-tested Japa- 
nese Christians of today as they reverently work for the 
world-wide church of tomorrow, patiently building upon the 
foundation of their Christian fathers, praying for grace to 
build always closer to the kingdom. 



JAPANESE PRONUNCIATION 



Japanese words are easy to pronounce when these simple 
are followed. 

Vowels are pronounced much as they are In Latin: a as In father, 
e as In test, i as in valise, a as in horse, and u as in put. When twa 
vowels come together in a word, each vowel keeps its usual sound: 
ai or ay as in aisle, au as In ow of plow, ei as in eight, and oi as in 
oil. Long vowels are marked with a line above and are elongated in 
pronunciation: dozo "please." 

Consonants, for the most part, are pronounced as they are in 
English. Double consonants are both pronounced. For example, nn 
would be pronounced as the n's in pine nut. 

Japanese nouns have no plural form. Thus, "samurai," "kimono/ 5 
or "daimyo" could either be singular or plural, depending on con- 
text. 

Most of the Japanese words used in Ten Against the Storm can 
be found in an unabridged dictionary. The exceptions are sensei and 
"San." Sensei, which means "teacher," is a term that suggests a feel- 
Ing of deep respect and affectionate loyalty, such as that accorded 
rabbis in the Jewish tradition. "San," which can mean "Mr.," 
"Mrs.," or "Miss," is nearly always added to a person's name in 
direct address. 
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